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ANSWER 



TO THE 



SUPPLEMENT OF DR. GILLIES, S^c. 



T^R, GILLIES having thought proper to 
attempt a confutation of the proofs which 
I had brought forward to the public of his 
not having given either the manner or the 
matter of Aristotle in a work which he calls 
, a translation of the Ethics and PoliticiSi of 
that philosopher ; and ^s he has also pre-^ 
sumed to ridicule the most sublime of Plato's 
doctrines, and to calumniate the best of his 
disciples, displaying in this attempt no less 
ignorance than illiberal invective, it nowbcr 
comes necessary that I should fully unfold to 
the public the injustice which he has done 
to Aristotle in that work, and also to the beat 
of the Platonists, in the Supplemc^nt to his 
^nalj^is of Aristotle*s speculative works. 

I shall begin with examining what he tias 
advanced in his Supplement, as preparatory 
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to the specimens of ignorance and unfaith- 
fulness which will be so copiously displayed 
in criticizing his translation of Aristotle's 
Ethics. In the first place, then, I think it 
may be fairly presumed, that the man who is 
so ignorant of the -style of Aristotle in his 
acroamatic writings as not to know that it is 
remarkably obscure, cannot by any means 
have penetrated the depth which tho^e writ* 
ings contain. That he did not know this, if 
abundantly evident from the following pas* 
sagCj in which, also, frpm his inability to 
correct a very obvious error in the Greek 
text of a quotation from Simplicius, he has 
made that philosopher contradict himself. 
The passage I allude to is in a note to the 
Supplement of his Analysis, p. 215, octavo : 
" That he (Simplicius) gave into the mode 
of allegorical in|erpretation appears from the 
following short sentence, containing the just 
praise of Aristotle's perspicuity : Oxi^s iJLvGots 

euSt* (rvfihohiTCOtg ocmy[ioc(ri oog toov ttpo avjov nvsg 
^X^yf^J^ocvJo, «XX' ocvTi 7rav]og ocJOiov *7r£(i7r£ju(r[M)ilog 

Tfiv (Toc^uav if^BTi^yitre. Simplic. in Prooenjn^ 
Lib. Tm 7tGc]yiyo^iMy. *' He made not any 
use of fables, or dark symbols, like some 



philosophers before him, but preferred p«- 
spicuity to every otlier ornament/-' Strange I 
that^implicius should praise Aristotle for his 
perspicuity, when, in another place quoted 
by Dr. Gillies, he says, that Aristotle was 
purposely obscure in his acroamatic writings, 
^* ut segniores ab eorum studio repellerit et 
dehoTtaretur,'- Simplic. ad Auscult. Physic, 
fol. ii^. See p. 23 of the Life of Aristotle, 
prefixed to the translation of his phics, by 
. Dr. Gillies^ octavo edition. It is evident, 
therefore, that in the above passage for 

ns^ifrsrucriLctlog we should read Troc^TT&Tua-imJog^ 

and for (roc(psiocv oca-apsiocv^ and then Simplicius 

* For the sak^ of the learned reader, I will give the whole 
passage from which Dr. Gillies has made this extract. A*%ij 
is iiy}^7ji/i,£vwv avrov rujy &vyy^oLu.^oLrwv, eis rs ra B^wn^^KO,, 
910L rcL i(rro(L%<t, koli rx ^lakoyiKX, vloli oKu3$ ra |xij a.yi^0L$ *xf i- 
%BioL$ ^2^vliXfivra,y xa< eis ten oLK^oai^ariKX^ wv kxi avrri sartiy yf 
w^ayparfia, sv roi$ ocK^oai/i.ari}ioig oL(roL^BiOLv sitiTT^hvo'E, ha, 
.roLvrrj$ rovs ^aQyjxorgfoy^ airoyigovof^svo^, wg taoLf BKBiyyjs (lege 
woifBg BKEivoif) jxij $8 yEy§x<^Qxi $0}isi)f, Toi yoi^ ovv AXB^acvigou 
liuBroL rr^v Hs^crcuy KxQocipaa'iv rah ir^o^ avrov yBy^a^orog. 
AXe^ocy^o$ A^iarorsKsi BvrtgarlBiy, ovk o^Qwg BTeotyjo'ccs exhus 
rov$ aK^oafj^xriKOvs rujy Ao'^cyy. r<w yocg sri hoicroiusy rjfjieis rw¥ 
aWwv, Bi xa9* ov$ sitaihuSr^t^By Xoyovg, ourcn Ttxvlujy s<rovrxi 
KOivoi ; syuj h touXoii^r^v xv rxi$ ttb^i rx x^irrx Bi^KBi^ixig ^ 
rxis hyxi**B(ri hx^B§Biy, xvro$ rxh xvrsy^x^ay, A^iarorB^^ijg 
^xffiXBt AXB^xy^p'A) BVTtpxrlBiv, Bypx^xs fx^oi tBpi rcuv XKpox^x* 
riKwy Xoywy, oiofj^Bvof hiv xvrovs ^vxxrlsiv bv xiropprllotg, la-^i 
Qvv avrovg hxi BK^B^ofji^Evovf Kxi jxij sTchhiiBvous, ^vsroi yxp 
sio't iLQvoi$ roig rjpicuy aMva-xa-iv, Bppwtro, i, e. " The writings 
pf Aristotle receiving a twofold division, into the exoteric. 



will speak Accurately and consistently^ and 
the translation of the whole passage will be 
as follows : '* Aristotle neither employed 
fables nor symbolical enigmas, like some 
philosophers before him, but preferred ob- 
scurity to every other veil." That this i$ 
the true reading is likewise evident from an 
ancient Latin version of SimpliciuSi on the 
Categories, printed at Venice, 1588, ibiio, in 
which the above passage is thus translated : 
** Verumtamen neque fabulis, neque aenig*- 
matibus, conjecturis metaphorisquc implir 
citis, quemadmodum nonnulii ante ipsum 

such as the historical, and those composed in the form of dia- 
logue ; and^ in short, those which dp not pay attention to ex« 
treme accuracy, and into the acroamatic, to which class the 
present treatise belongs — this being the case, in his acroamatic 
writings, be studies obscurity, through this deterring the more 
indolent, as if their very appesurance evinced they were not 
written for them. Alexander, then, after the subversion of 
Persia, wrote to him as fpllows : Alexander wishing prospe- . 
rity to Aristotle. You have not done right in publishing your 
acroamatic works : for in what shall we surpass others, if the 
doctrines in which we w^re instructed become common to all 
men ? I indeed would rather excel others in the knowledge 
of the most excellent things than in power. To this Aristotle 
returned the following answer: Aiistotle to king Alexander, 
wishing prosperity. You wrote to me concerning my acroa- 
matic works, thinking that they ought not to have been di- 
vulged. Know, therefore, that they are published and not 
published ; for they can be understood by my auditors ^lone. 
Farewell.'' Simplicius adds, that, according to Plutarch, this 
letter of Ales^aoder refers to the metaphysics of Aristotle, 



usus est, sed pro omni alio velamine et Inro-* 
luto dicendi modo obscutitatem maxime 
laudavit et probavit/* It is likewise indispu* 
tably manifest, from what immediately fol* 
lows this passage, in which Simplicius inves^? 
tigates the reason why Aristotle adopted this 
mode of writing, as the learned reader whq 
has the original in his possession will imme- 
diately perceive. It may be feirly con-r 
eluded, therefore, that Dr. Gillies knew not 
that it was the general practice of the earliest 
writers of antiquity to employ different modes 
of concealing their wisdom from the vulgar, 
and that Aristotle adopted for this purpose 
obscurity of diction, though the former par- 
ticular is well known to every tyro in the 
history of philosophy, and the latter is obvi* 
ous to the meanest capacity. 

Having premised thus much, I proceed;, 
in the next place, to examine his Supplcf 
meiit. In p. 167, then, be cndeavoufs 
to show *' that those supposed entities, called 
by the Pythagoreans numbers, and by the 
Platonists ideas, and considered by them 9fi 
eternal and immutable essences, the tru/e 
causes of the universe, have not any real sub- 
stantial existence in nature, but are merely 
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fictions of fancy, created from the fleeting 
action of Iiuman thought^ expressed and enti 
bodied in language/* This, he says, is evi* 
iJent from the doctrine of Aristotle, accord-* 
ing to which, ** definitions are the pure 
fountains of science only when they originate 
in an accurate examination and patient com-> 
parison of individual objects ; so that indivi- 
duals have a real existence in nature i but 
general names, expressing many indh <ual$ 
of the same kind, have not any correspondent 
archetypes." To this I answer, that I have 
already shown, in the Introduction to my 
translation of Aristotle's Metaphysics, that 
Aristotle did not essentially differ from Plato 
in the doctrine of ideas; and I shall now 
farther observe, that the Stagirite would not 
be consistent with himself unless he admitted 
that those ideas which subsist in Deity with 
fabricative power and uperring knowledge, 
subsist also in the human soul in a manner 
accommodated to its nature ; so as to possess 
partial instead of universal knowledge, to be 
deprived of productive power, and to be 
wakened from dormant capacity into energy 
by objects of sense. This is evident from the 
doctrine delivered by Aristotle in the ^rsfj.^ 



bodk of his Posterior Anailytics, that univer- 
sals for the purpose gf demonstration are su- 
perior to partirculars ; that demonstrations are 
ccrtiversant with things more universal ; and 
that the principles from which demonstra- 
tions are composed have a priority of exist- 
ence, and ^ precedency^ in nature to pirticu- 

* Aristotle, in the second chapter of the first book of his 
Posterior Analytics, having enumerated the three conditions of 
true science; viz. 1st, that the cause of the thing must be 
known, or, in other words, that the middle term of the de- 
monstration must be the pause of the conclusion ; 2d, that this 
cause must be compared with the effect, so that we may 
know it to be the cause of the conclusion ; and 3d, that this 
conclusion must have a necessary subsistence, observes as fol* 
k)ws : Ei roivvv sarn to sificrrao'^M, oiov B^efj^sy ayayx,rj kou rr^v 
dftohtycrmrfV eTftarrjfjt^rjy gf aXij^wv r* sivaiy xa< ifpcorwv TiOU 
a/^go-wv, xa< yycoptiJt.wT'spwy, xou ifpoTspoay, xm amwy rou 
<rv[i^spa(riJi,a}o$, ovrcvg yocp scoyrou km ai (t^X^^ oiytetai rou 
ftixvvjUrgvoo. frvWayifriKog pt,ey yap bctou xou dysv routwv* 
aifohi^tg $s ovx eo'Tar ov yocp iroirjo'ei ^ifi^rryjifyfjy , a\rj^ p^sy ov¥ 
^€1 siyou, on ovTi scri ro jxij ov eTfiara(r^ar oioy on ij ^lapLtrpos 
cvp^listpos, SK irpcorooy ^'ovaifo^gixTwy, on owe sifioryjo'slou [i/ri 
s^wy oiifoSei^iy avtwy. ro yap S7ti<rra<r^ai wy aitohi^ig s(rn, puf 
xara arvpi.^e^rjxog, ro e^siy aito^si^iy Etmy, ama, rs, ytat 
yytapip^wrspa ht sivat, ytai nr pot spa, ama fiey, on tots 
STfi^ray.eBa, or'av njy atnay ei^wp^ey, xai ntporspa, Bijfep ama, 
xai ntpoyivuxm.oiuBya ow p^ovoy toy srepoy tpoKoy no ^vvtevat, 
aWa xat ru) ei^syai on eori. ifporepa $*ecm ytai yywpipwtspcf 
h'/wg,' o\) yap ravroy, ntpottpoy ryj ^vtrsi, nai itpog rjpMf 
ifporspof, ov^s yywpip^wtepoy, ycai •tjp.iy yytvpip^corepoy. Xsyca 
h itpog r^p^ag p^ey ifpotspa xat yyw^ip^wtepa fa eyyvrepov rr^s 
a* (T^yo'f ct;^* airXuJs h leporspa Kai yyivpiiJt^wrspa ra itooowttpoy, 
ea-Ti $e iroppouraluj p^sy, ra xadoAou p.aXi(rra. syyvraloD h, ra 
'KaSsHao'ra, xai ayriKSirai ravr* aXAijXoi^. i.e. " If then 
science is such as we have established it to be, it is also ne*^ 
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lars, and are the causes of the propositibns 
they prove. If, therefore, the causes of de- 
monstrations are universalsy and thesp uni* 
versals havea precedency in nature to particu* 
lars, it is evident that individuals are not the 
only things which have a, real existence in 



ccssary that demonstrative science should consist from things 
true, first, immediate, more known than, prior to^ and the 
causes of the conclusion : for thus they will be the proper 
principles of that which is demonstrated. For there .may be 
a syliggism indeed without these condition!; but there will 
&ot be demonstration, since such a syllogism will not produce 
icience. It is necessary, therefore, that the things from which 
demonstrative science consists should be true, because that 
which is not cannot be sdenfifiaUfy known ; as, for instance^ 
that the diameter of a square is co^ntmensurable wiUi its side. 
It is also necessary that they should be from things first au4 
iniemoHHrubUp because tbey will not be sciefUificaUy known 
without demon^t/ation. For to know scientifically things of 
whipb there is demonstratioii, and this not from accident, is to 
possess demonstration. It is likewise necessary that they 
should be the €(m9cs ^, more known than, and prior to the 
(XKiclusioQ. CoMMs, indeed, because we then know scienti* 
fically, when we know the cftuse : and prior because they are 
the causes. They are also previousljf known, not only from 
our understanding what the>y signify, but from our knowing 
that they are true. But things prior and more known subsist 
in a twofold cespect. For that which is prior to nature is not 
Ihe same with that which is prior to us ; nor is that which is 
more known to nature the same with that which is more 
known to us. By things prior and more known to us, I mean 
f uch as are nearer to sen>se ; but timgs simply prior and more 
knottm are such as are more remote from sense^ And things 
more remote from sense are such as are especially universal ; 
but $uch as are most near to it are particulars, and these are 
4>pposed to each other.^ 
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nature^ and that particulars are in the order 
of things subordinate to universals. 

In the next place Dr. Gillies endeavours to 
illustrate his remarks by presenting the reader 
with what he calls a translation of the four- 
teenth chapter of the seventh book of Aristo- 
tle's Metaphysics, prudently omitting to give 

the original, at the same time that he vi-, 

.» 

lifies my translation of the same chapter. 
That the learned reader, how;eyer, may see 
how he has deformed the text of Aristotle by 
a rambling paraphrase, which neither pre- 
serves the manner nor the matter of its^ au- 
thor, I shall give both the original and the 
Doctor's translation : $«y5fov h i^ ccvtmv tovtmv 

TO (TV^Qocivoy Kai roig Tocg i^£ug Ksyov(riy ovtriccg tb 
xoci %CQ^iTag Hvoci otjiUj Tcoci u^jloc to ei^og sk rov 
ysvovg ttoiovo-i^ kui twv S/a^pfwv. si yu^ S5'i t« 

il^fl TtOCi TO ^CaJQV SV too UvB^umOO TCCCl ITTTTUy I^TOl 

ev Ttai TuvTqv fw a^iB[MCf ^r/v, '^ fTffOv* TSji [jlsv yoc^ 
Xoyoj S)jXoy oti 6v. tov yaj uvtov he^uo't Koyov d 

KsyOUV iV SXMTS^OO. U OVV SSI Tig OCvB^UTTOg CCVTO 

Kocd^avTOf Toh Ti Koci x5%«t;f/o-p€yoy, avayKyj xa/ s^ 

COV^ OlOV TO ^OUOVj KOCl TO WoW, ToSf Ti (DJ^/Vfi/y^ 

xa/ aivui %00^15'oc oicct ov^iug* oos'i xoci to ^mov. u 
/xsy ovy to avTO Kui ey too iTTfUy wctttb^ av o'ftUTft), 
TTug sy yjM^ig ova-iv iy e^ouy Kcci S/o? ti ov xot^ %oo^i 

C 
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CCV70V STdl TO ^OOOV TOVTO ; STTSlTOt SI fLSV ^f 5f^6i TOV 

h'jro^ig Kui lov TroXvTro^og et^vvocrov n (rv^J^ocmu 

a Sf jbo);, Tig TfOTTOf, orav sitti^ Tig r/ ^ooov sivat 
S/TTouy ij TTB^ov ; aXX' icrcAjg cvyKSiTCci xxxi ocTfJsJaij 
^ [jL6[jLiJtloct. uKkoc Travjcc aroira. uKTC iTS^v tif eiiu^ca* 
OVKOVV otTTii^ct tog BTTog iiTTSiv (5ruiy coy rj ovtriot ^ooov. 
ov yu^ xctloc <rujLt6fS)?xo^ 6k ^cuou o ayB^ayjrag. STi 
TToXKoc ss'oci dVTO TO ^ooov. ovctoc TS yoc^ TO iv BKoctee 
^uov. ov yot^ VJXT oCKKov KeyE]oci. si is firj^ ^^ 
sKsiyov sToci d ccyB^coTTogj tlxi ysvog etVTOv syuivo. xai 
sft ihoci ocTTavjct' s^ Of)V uyB^tKJTTog* ovxovv ova aXXoO 
l^sy ihoc ss'ocij GcKKov }^oV(noc^ ocSwoctov yot^* ocvtcf 
a^ec ^cajov £9eci ijcccs'oy Tcoy sv *]oig ^codtg* stt^ sk Tivog 
TOVToVi Hoci freag s^ avTov ^ooov ; xai Treag dm ts 
siyoti TO ^cooy o ovcnu tovto uvto ^oc^ uvto to ^caov ; 
sTi Vs'jri Twy aia-BfiTooy kaxnot ts cvfjiSatysi, Tteci 
TovTooy ocTOTTooTS^* Si ^Yj a^vyocTQy ovTMg syfty^ irihov 
OTi ovK ss'iy iha uvTooy ovTcag^ cog Tivsg (f)oc<riy. 

Dr. Gillies's translation of this chapter 15 
as follows : '* With the same absurdities are 
those chargeable who regard ideas ds sub- 
stances and separable substances; consider- 
ing the more general ideas as constituting 
the less general iricluded under the same 
common term : for example^ the ideas 0711- 
mal, biped^ reason^ as constituting and coni-^ 
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posij^g the idea man. Supipose zde^as to h^ 
substances, and the idea animal, for instance^ 
je^isting in man and horse ; this idea in fhos^ 
Iwo kinds must either be numerically od^ 
and the sajojie thii>g, or two different things : 
in 4^fioitioiii it is plainly one and the same^ 
for w,e mean the sanae thing by the wQf^ 
animal when we say that men are animak, 
and ^^at horses are animals. If the idea mai^ 
jexis^ed ^ a separate being or entity, it would 
follow of course that the ideas animal, bipedj 
r€a^m, coipposing the idea man^ should also 
lexist as separate beings ; so that the ideiit 
imimal, if i^t were precisely one and the same 
thing in vian and /lorse in the senBe in which 
you are identicaUy the same with yourself, 
would subsist the same individual entity in 
man and horse ; and thus the same individual 
^entity would subsist separa.tely from itself ! 
Farther ; if one and the same idea animal 
4su]t>sists both in miftt a.nd horse^ in man a 
J)ipe(i9 and in horse a quadruped^ must not 
the samC' individual be at once a biped and 
a quadruped, and thus the same subject be at 
once endowed with two mutually exclusive 
attributes ? As this cannot happen by actual 
participation of thpse attributes, so neither 
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can it possibly be brought about by juxtapo- 
sition^ mixture, or in any other way. The 
idea animal must therefore be numerically 
'different in man and horse ; and there must 
be many separate entities having the idea 
animal for their essential constituent, since 
this idea enters not adventitiously, but essen- 
tially, into their respective definitions. The 
idea animal^ therefore, is many, constituting 
man^ horse, and other species or tribes^y 
whose different names cannot be reciprocally 
predicated of each other, because in that case 
all those different ideas would be one and 
the same idea, which is totally absurds It 
is impossible, therefore, that the idea animal 
can have any substantial or separable exist- 
ence, or be any thing beside what is found in 
all the different tribes of animals. The abv 
surdity of realising general terms will appear 
still more monstrous if from species or tribes 
we descend to the individual objects of our 
senses, and say that this man or this horse is 
tonstituted and composed of ideas. There 
cannot, therefore, be any such ideas,or entities 
as those spoken of by some philosophers.'* 

Such is Dr. Gillies's translation of a most 
abstruse passage, from a book written by its 
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author, as is evident^ from what has been 
above stated, with avowed* obscurity of dic- 
tion ; a book written, as Plutarch well ob- 
serves, not for the unlearned, but for miert 
who have made a proficiency in philogophic 
attainments ^, Such a passage from such i 
book, when the extreme accuracy and unex*^ 
ampled brevity of diction adopted by its au-» 
thor are also taken into account, ought indis- 
putably to be translated with the utmost faith-* 
fulness and the most literal exactness. A 
few instances will shew how little claim the 
translation of Dr. Gillies has to these requi- 
sites. In the first place, he has entirely per- 
verted the meaning of the very first sentence; 
for this, literally translated, is as follows: 
*^ From these very things that which hap- 
pens to those who assert that ideas are sepa* 
rate essences, and who at the same time 
make form to consist from genus and differ^ 
encesy is manifest/* Compare this with the 
tAnslation of Dr. Gillies : " With the same 
absurdities are those chargeable who regard 
ideas as substances, and separable substances ; 

4 

»lX^i y^y^rrou. Plutarch in Alexan. p. 668. 
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fMi^deriog the q^or e general ideas us q^nfiii* 
t^dg the less general included undejr the 
same common terni."' Here the reader wiU 
fdsjly perceive that what Aristotle says is a 
dfiductiOiD from prior reasoning ; but in the 
tnmdatbii of Dr. Gillies somefAiing else is» 
as wual, iubMituted f<Nr idle geiiiuiiie mea^n- 
iag. In the next place^ Ariatode is speaking 
49f those who assert thitf ideas are ^^^Erff/e esi- 
ic»ices^ and accordingly be us^ t^e words 
gv<necc T€ ncci %uiftr»sj but, aiQcording to the 
teasislatioji of Dr. Gillies, hie must be 8up«- 
pooed to be speaking of .those who rei^rd 
ideas as separable substances. This, howr 
ever, is very far from being the case, for tbe^ 
ideas of which Aristotle is here sipieakii;^ we 
incorporeal natures reside^nt in JPeity, ^nd 
perfectly sqmrated from matter ; but sepMra- 
9Me ideas are the uni^r^als inherent in a^nd 
]^!^icated of the multitude pf isepsible par- 
ticulars, which Aristotle everywhere adtpite, 
and which, in modern language are no other 
tham ab&truct ideas. Dr. Gillies's translatio^i 
t)f the remaining part of the sentenqe is sp 
very remote from the accurate meaning of 
Aristotle, that it may rather be called a con- 
ceit of the Doctor's than a translation ; ^nd 
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any one who compares it with the origm^ 
might fairly conclude that the Doctor kn^w 
not the distinction between genus and dif-r 
ference. 

The next sentence, which, literally trans-^ 
lated, is : ^* For if forms and animal are in 

r 

man and hor$e, there is either one and the 
same, or a different animal in number/'-^is 
entirely lost in the translation of Hr. Gillies. 
This also is the case with the next sentence : 
and in short, there is so little of the matter, 
(for of thfef manner there is none) of Aristotle 
in the whole of it, that it is in vain to com-^ 
pare it with the original, as must, I presume, 
be obvious to every Greek scholar, however 
moderate his skill may be in that language. 
Because my translatioti of this passage is 
faithful and literal I am accused by Dr. Gil** 
lies of having " travestied Aristotle into un-* 
intelligible gibberish ;'' and this merely be- 
cause 1 have not made that by translation to- 
be obvious to evert/ one which was never in^ 
tended by its author to be so, and because I 
haVe been more solicitdus, by endeavouring 
to preserve the accurate meaning and man^ 
ner of the original, to gain the approbation 
Qf the wise and worthy, than to do violence 



( 



tj^, 



Id 

td Aristotle in order to please the vulgar, and, 
in the language qf trade, manufacture a sale- 
able book. 

After this Dr, Gillies endeavours to show 
that I have falsely charged him with igno- 
rance, in the new arrangement which he 
has made of Aristotle*s Metaphysics. As a 
full answer to this, I deem it will be merely- 
necessary to state to the reader, that in criti- 
cizing Dr. Gillies's arrangement of the Meta- 
physics, I regarded that order alone in which 
those books have been transmitted to us from 
the ancients ; in which order they were first 
published by Aldus, and translated into Latin 
by Bessarion. This too is the order, whicli 

* 

I presume every man of good sense would 
suppose Dr. Gillies objected to in his new 
arrangement. Far otherwise^ Du Val, from 
not understanding the Metaphysics of Aris- 
totle, had, long before Dr. Gillies presumed 
to alter the arrangement of some of the 
books ; and Dr. Gillies in making a new ar- 
rangement uniformly quotes Du Val's edi- 
tion of Aristotle, and blames the order in 
which the Metaphysics are there published, 
ajs if it were the same with that adopted by 
the ancients ; from which circumstance I 
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thiiik it is most evident that he knew not at 
that time that Du VaFs arrangement diflfers 
from that of the ancients. Afte^rwards, how* 
ever> and most likely from my animadver- 
sions, he appears to have discovered his mis- 
take, but with great subtlety endeavours to 
fix the charge of ignorance in this particular 
upon me. For in p. 173 of his Supplement 
he says : " I think it right to observe, that 
this deep student in Aristotle seems not aware 
that the book published as the twelfth by Al- 
dus and Bessarion stands as the fourteenth in 
Du Val's noble edition." The liberal reader, 
however, will, I trust, readily admit that in 
criticizing Dr. Gillies's arrangement of the 
Metaphysics, I had no right to suppose that 
he referred to any other order than that in 
which these books were at first published 
from the most ancient manuscripts, especi- 
ally as Dr. Gillies does not mention in any 
part of his Analysis, that he alone blames the 
arrangement of these books as published by 
Du VaL 

Again, Dr. Gillies, in p. 99 of his Ana- 
lysis, had asserted, " that the real subject of 
what is called Aristotle's Metaphysics is the 

D 
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vindication (jf the existence and nature of 
Cfuth against the cavils 6( sophists, and those 
tjow called metaphysicians; and this doctrine 
concerning truth illustrated in demonstrating 
the being of one god, in opposition to athe* 
ists on one hand and polytheists on the 
bth^r." To this, in p. 48 of the introduc- 
tion to my translation of Aristotle's Meta- 
physics, I replied as follows : *' That if hf 
polytheists Dr. Gillies means men who be- 
lieved in a multitude of self-existent beings 
independent of each other, an^ of one first 
cause, there were no such men among the 
'Greeks and Romans, . as must be obvious to 
every one who is conversant. with the writ- 
ings of the heathens, and as is. fully evinced 
by Dr. Cud worth in his Intellectual System j 
nor am I acquainted with any nation who 
entertained an opinion so monstrous and 
dire. But if by polytheists he intends to 
signify men who believed in the existence 
of divine natures the immediate progeny of 
one first cause with which they are pro- 
foundly united, Aristode is so far from op- 
posing this doctrine in his Metaphysics, that 
in the eightli chapter of the twelfth book 
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(Aldus's edition) he demonstrates their exi- 
istence. In this chapter he expressly says, . 
•* It is necessary that each of the revolutions 
of the celestial orbs should be moved by an es* 
sentially immoveable and eternal essence ; and 
thai these essences should be as many in num- 
ber as the revolving spheres */' And the con* 
elusion of it is remarkably. strong in support. 
of this opinion : " our ancestors/' says 

he^ AND MEN OF GREAT ANTIQUITY, HAVE 
LEFT US A TRADITION INVOLVED IN FA- 
ELE, THAT THESE FIRST ESSENCES ARE 
GODS, AND THAT THE DIVINITY COMPRE- 
HENDS THE WHOLE OF NATURE, The 

V ■ 

rest^ indeed, is fabulously introduced for the 
purpose of persuading the multitude, enforcing 
the laws, and be7iefiti7ig human life. For 
they ascribe to the first essences a hu- 
man form^ and speak of them as xesenibling^ 
other animatsi and a^seit other things conse-' 
quent and similar to these, but if among 

^v\^t, €ffh^ putrta ris wirA, xtti ro xivdyy, arfiW', xai ir^ots^oy 

fain^v r^vuv, ori rocattre^ ©twia^ avayHMcyy Bivat, rrfV r» ^- 
criv atiiwf. KM anirrirous xcet' ocvtki, x«r avBV /^cyedocf, hA rr^p 
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THESE ASSERTIONS ANY ONE, SEPARAT- ' 

ING THE REST, RETAINS ONLY THE FIRST; 

» • 

VIZ. THAT TH|;Y CONSIDERED THE FIRST 

... 

ESSENCES TO BE GODS, HE WILL THINK 
. IT TO BE DIVINELY ?AID : AND IT MAY BE 
PROBABLY INFERRED; THAT AS EVERY 
ART AND PHILOSOPHY HAS BEEN INVENT- 
ED AS OFTEN AS POSSIBLE, AND HA9 
AGAIN PERISHED, THESE OPINIONS ALSO 
OF THE ANTIENTS HAVE BEEN PRESERVED 

• - • # • . ■ • •■ 

AS RELICS TO THE PRESENT TIME. Of 

the opinions of our fathers^ therefore^ and tnen 
of the highest antiquity, thus much only is ma^ 
nifeU to us *.'* To these first essences also 
he alludes in the following bpautiful passage 
in the second book : " j^s arc the eyes of 

^JCTI**^* ^oLtaXsXetiJi.fx^ycL tois varefov, ori isoi *ts eiffiv pwrw, 
xai itsfis^s} to ^sioy rifjy oXrjv ^uffiy. fa ii Xoita ftuS<xtt;f ijiif 
irpo<nj;^dij Tf^os n/jy ir«9a> ra/y ifoXXuty, xa< irfos nijy eis vo/xoo^ 
xou ra miu^B^ov XfW^^' CLy^§wifOBthis te ya^ tOMtavs, %ai' rtov 
aXXtvy iu)ujy oiMiov$ tiari Xsyovo't, xou tovrois srsfa axoXov^A 
XM 7tafa7tk7}(rpx tois ei§r}iJi,eyots' wy bi rig yw^^^as cu/eo Xo^qi 
fjuovoy to ntfaxroy, ort ^eovg ivovto tas it^arras ov<riA^ sty ah ^itof 
ay ngT^cr^ai yoiJi.i<reis, xai koCIcl to eM0$ ^oXXaxss su^ififji^yyis ^S ^^ 
ivvan'oy iXAO^S xou te^yyis xcu ^iXoco^ia^, xou, ifOLXty ^Sifo* 
fAByujy, xai tavtas tai $o^ag sKstvwy, otov Xst^ava ftBftcso^wff^at 
fj^Xfi tou yvy, fj fA'By ovv '^al§i0$ Joga, xai ij itapa twv ifpwtwy, 
Bfti tp<rovtoy Yffiiy ^avBpa ^vov. 



bkts to the light of rfdy, so is the intellect of 
our soul to SUCH things as are natu*' 

RALLY THE MOST SPLENDID OF ALL */'■ 

So prevalent, indeed, was this doctrihcf 
among the antients, that eveii so late as the 
time of the Emperor Commodus the elegant 
Maximus Tyrius observes, *' That there is 
in all the earth one according law and opi- 
nion, that there is one god, the king and fa- 
ther of all things, and many gods, sons of 
God, hiling in conjunction with him. This 
is asserted by the Greek and the barbarian, 
by the inhabitant of the continent, and by 
him who dwells near the sea, by the wise and 
by the unwise. And if you jM'oceed even as 
fer as to the utmost shores of the ocean, there 
also there are gods, rising very near to some^ 
and setting very near to others -f.'^ 



' ^ CitntBp yap xat fOL rwv vvKfspiSwy t^ii^MufcL ifpog to ^syya^ 
s^ei to fi^sB* yifji^epav, ovtuj km trjf fjjjt^stspqi^f ^X'lf ® ^^^^ '^P^^ ^^ 
r» ^liiTBi ^avspwratoc itoLvtwy. 

t Eva 1^01$ ay sv wa^ y^ Ojxo^wvov vojxok xa< Xoyov, or* 

iiOi us '^artwv €a<riX6v$ nai leattjp, xai deoi ifoXXot, dtov 

Xaiieg, cvvapyfiytes -^eoj, tavra h o tWy^y Xsysi, xai ^ 

fiaptapos Xeyst, xai o jjiteipcutris xai o ^aXailios, nai o irof^ 

xai aQ'0(pos' nay eiti rov wyteavov b\6t^s tas,y}XQyas, ytdxei dsoi, 

ri^ts fMy avicr^ovrss 0t7%ou |KraAa^ rots S$ ^c^lahwsyf^i^ Dis^ 
sert. 1. * ' ' ' »* -\ *^*'^'» 
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;rhe only reply which the Doctor makes 

to all thisr in his Supplement (p. 1 T5) is the , 

fdlfowing: ^* In the chapter alluded to by • 
Mr. Taylor, (which is the eighth of the four* 

teenth book in Du Val's edition) Aristotle, in 
4efefetice tp the opinion delivered down by 
the antients, and which prevailed in rao$t 
ages of paganism, speaks of different gods 
pr^iding over the motions of the heavenly 
bodies^ But the sentence immediately pre^* 
ceding this passage, and which Mr. Taylor 
CHitireiy omits in his refutation of my opi- 
nion^ Hiain tains the ui^ity of the first cause^ 
the eternal spring of motion, himself im* 
moveable. Tl\is principle, on which heaven 
and earth depend, is one in number as well 
as essence.** 

Is it possible that any reply can be moie 
foreign from the purpose than this? Dr. 
Gillies had asserted: that one design of Aris- 
totle in his* Metaphysics was to demonstrate 

■ • ■' 

the being of one god in opposition to poly- 
theasts. My answer to this most clearly 
proved that Aristbtle could have no such de- 
sign, according: to the proper meaning of the 
word polytheist; or thaf meaning which was 
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adopteH hy aiittqmty:; but in order to evad« 
fhis evideace, and, if possible, conceal Inp 
ignorance, Dn Gilliei^; tells his r^dens that X 
have omitted a sentence, in which Aris* 
telle maintains the unity of the i^rst cause. 
As if the existetiee of divine natures the prp- 
geny of one first cause invalidated tl^e sub- 
^stence of that cause. Surely »ot more so 
than the existence of children subverts the 
prior existence of their father. But this af- 
fair will be more fully uirfolded in the an- 
swer to the Doctor's next paragraph* 

^' The exfetence (says he) of divine na^ 

turesi the immediate progeny 0f one first 

jcause, with which they aire profoundly 

mnited, is not assertied by the S^giritp in the 

chapter aUuded to by Mr. Taylor, or in any 

other part of his invjduable writings. Such 

mysterious language, indeed* occurs fire- 

quendy in the works of Pjtotinus and other 

eclectics, or new Platpnist^, Jit? they are 

^called, die f^reteridcd reconcilers of Platp 

•Jtnd Aristode; visionaries whos^ wild dreatas 

^ucdd the oid age and dotage o^ tef^n 

under the declining empire of Rome, and 

imposed on its childhood and imbecilijty at 
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the first revival of letters in modern Europe^ 
Of such philosophers Mr. Taylor, as will 
presently appear, is not an unworthy pu-* 
pil/' 

The lAan who, like Dr. Gillies, presumes 

to analyse and translate the acroamatic works 

of Aristotle without having even discovered 

that in these works he is designedly obscure, 

and that the profundity of his conceptions is 

no less extraordinary than the brevity of his 

diction, must also, li^e Dr. Gillies, perpetu<> 

ally err on subjects which are necessarily 

from their very nature most arduous and nb- 

struse. The truth of this observation was 

never more fully displayed than in the above 

paragraph, as will be at once eviderit from 

the following observations : Aristotle having 

demonstrated, in the seventh chapter of the 

twelfth book of his Metaphysics, that there 

is a certain eternal and immoveable essence 

separated from sensibles, in the ne^t chapter 

enquires whether only one essence of this 

kind ♦ is to be admitted or more than one ; 

2[hd in this chapter he proves that there 
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are many such like essences. Now if we at* 
tentively consider that Aristotle uses the word 
To/auT^, such like, on this occasion, and de-^ 
ihonstrates that suth like essences. do exist, it 
will most evidently appear *' that the^Stagi- 
rite. does admit the existence of divine na* 
tures, the immediate, progeny of one fitst 
cause, with, which they are - profoundly 
united." For the term mch like is equiva- 
lent to similar ta ; and similitude is defined 
by Aristotle to be a participation of sameness^ 
and sameness to be a union of essence"*^; 
Hence as Aristotle demonstrates the existence 
of one first cause^ clearly asserting at the 
same time that there can be but ^ne first ; 
and as he also proves that there are many esr 
sences similar to this first cause, it necessarily 
follows, from his own definition of ^/m/ZZ/Mrfe, 
that these divine essences are united to their 
great producing cause. This single instance, 
as it shows the ignorance of Dr. Gillies in a 
strong point of view, shows' also the necessity 

* Ojaoia Xp/itat ra, rs rayro if&ttov^ora,. i.e. ''Things 
are said to be similar which are passive to (or participate) the 
same thing/' And ij raurorijf svorrjg ti^'iTivtau tivcu, i,c. 
" Sameness is a certain unity of essence/* Metaphys. lib. v. 
cap. 9^ 

E 
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of adhering to the most rigid accuracy in 
trai^lating the acroamadc writings of Aris* 
totle. 

In die remaining part of Dr. Gillies's 
Supplement there is but little deserving of 
notioe, as it. chiefly consists of misrepresenta<- 
tioa and invective. I shall therefore only 
select two or three passages, as most incon- 
testible proofs that he must necessarily ad<*- 
Vance absurdities and contradictions who 
writes on subjects which he does not under- 
stiind, and who dares to calunmiate where 
he cannot confute. Of the truth of diis re- 
mark take the following ^ecimen in p. 190 : 
•* The chimeras of those visionaries ^ode- 
ratu^ and Nicomachus) which would rtow 
entitle their professors to cells in a mad- 
house (so unaccountable to one age seem th«, 
follies of another !) were adopted by the 
whole tribe of later Platonists, and nearly a 
century before their times by the learned 
and sensible Plutarch, one of the finest paint- 
ers of actions and manners in public and pri- 
vate life. But this excellent writer, an exu- 
berant source of instruction and entertain- 
ment to all ages and nations, was both a Pla- 
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1> 



tonic philosopher and a priest of Apollo. 
Thus, according to Dr. Gillies, Plutarch, 
thoiigh a learned and sensible maOi^ thqugh 
an excellent writer, and an exuberant source 
of instruction and entertainment t<^ all agfes 
and nations ; yet thijs same Plutarch^ had he 
lived in tbese lun>iiiQus days, would hav« 
been entitled to a ceil in a madhoui^e ! 

No less absurd and insane is the followit^ 
specimen : '* The main end of their philo- 
sophy (that of the later Platonists) was to atr 
tain intellectual union with God, and thus to 
see all truths at one glance in the divine ,un; 
derstanding. Deity they mysteriously det 
scribe as everywhere and nowhere ; pene- 
trating and su!5taining all things, yet in no- 
thing present, and ever totally unmixed: 
as the unity of unities, the root of being, the 
perennial fountain of spiritual existences; 
and the more irreverently they strove in this 
mystical language to exalt the Creator, the 
more material became their images, and the 
wilder the contradictions in which they 
were inextricably involved/' (Supplement, 
p. 208.) According to the sagacious and 
pious Dr. Gillies, therefore, that philosophy 
is contemptible whose main end is (o attain 
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intellectual union with deity, ^nd itreverent 
are th^se conceptions of the Divinity which 
assert himn to be everywhere and yet no- 
where; every where^ as illuminating all things 
with divine light, and no where^ as being per- 
fectly exempt from the nature of the things 
illuminated ; penetrating and sustaining all 
things ; and subsisting as the root of all be- 
ing. The man, however, who presumes to 
call such conceptions as these irreverent is 
(to speak Platonically) unconscious that the 
greatiest eye of his soul {to f/^yis-ov rnig 
"i^xn^ oi^iuc) is blinded with ignorance and 
buried in error. 

In the last place. Dr. Gillies, speaking of 
me, observes: " If that translator of the Me- 
taphysics had been as skilful in Greek as he 
is profound in philosophy, he would not 
have recommended, as essential to the right 
understanding of Aristotle, the commentary 
of Alexander Aphrodisiensis. Alexander's 
commetitary on the Metaphysics now ex- 
ists only in a Latin version, and cannot, 
therefore, afford much assistance to a man 
capable of reading the Greek original, and 
who wishes to convey its sense clearly to his 
countrymen in their native tongue/' I am 



I 
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very much mistaken if there is not as much 
nonsense in this passage as malevolence. For 
can any thing be more absurd than to assert 
that the commentary of Alexander cannot 
aiFord much assistance to a man capable of 
reading the Greek original of Aristotle, be- 
cause it now exists only in a Latin version ? 
when at the same time Alexander was one 
of the most famous, and, except Simplicius, 
the best of all Aristotle's interpreters. And 
can any thing be more nlaleVrolent than the 
insinuation that I am not skilful in Greek 
because I availed myself of the assistance of 
this commentary in a Latin translation, not 
being able to consult the original because it is 
lost ? Is it possible, likewise, that there can 
be a greater contradiction in terms than to 
isuspect my knowledge of Greek, and yet 
confess that I am profound in philosophy? 
For if I am profound in philosophy it must 
be in that of Plato and Aristotle, since I have 
studied and profess no other. How then did 
I acquire my profundity ? for, exclusive of 
my own translations, there is no English 
translation of any part of Aristotle's works, 
except his Poetics and his- Politics, nor of the 
more abstruse of Plato's writings : and the 
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Doctor observes, in the paragraph above 
quoted, *' That Latin translations from the 
Greek are seldom intelligible except v^liere 
dieir assistance is superfluous to a Greek 
scholar." As I have therefwe no know- 
ledge whatever of any languages but English, 
Latin, and Greeks it is evident that this pro- 
fundity must have been obtained from the 
Greek. And thus the malevolent insinua- 
tion of Dr. Gillies confutes itself, iand is as 
imbecile as his answers to my strictures and 
Ms abuse of the Platonic philosophers. 

Haying therefore answered all those parts 
of Dr. Gillies's Supplement which appeared 
to the most deserving of notice, I shall, in the 
next place, present the reader with speci-^ 
mens of the manner in which he has trans- 
lated, or rather mutilated and deformed, the 
Ethics of Aristotle. I shall begin, then, with 
the £rst chapter of the first book, and with 
the very first sentence of that chapter, as 
the extreme inaccuracy with which it is 
translated affords of itself a sufficient proof 
of the Doctor's total incapacity to translate a 
writer so uncommonly accurate and pro- 
found as Aristotle. The original is as fol- 
lows : Ucco-cc 7e%viii Kcci Traa-a /ucsS'oJo^, ofioiMg h 
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^KSi* $10 KocXcog a'7re([>^ydc{Jo vecyccGovy ov ^uvloc 

iipiejsct. Le. ^ Every art and every method, 
and in like manner every action and delibe-^ 
rative tendency to that which is in our power 
(pre-election) appear to desire a certairt 
good : hence they well assert the good to be 
that which all things desire." The transla- 
tion of Dr. Gillies : *' Since every art and 
every kind of knowledge, as well as all the 
actions and deliberations of men, constantly 
aim at something which they call good; 
good in general may be justly defined, "that 
which all desire." Here, in the first place, 
the word pfloSo^, method, which properly sig- 
nifies a path to^ or means of acquiring a cer- 
tain end, and in which sense it is here used 
by Aristotle, is translated by Dr. Gillies, 
^\ every kind of knowledge P* In the next 
place, the word ir^ocipsTig, pre-election^ which 
Aristotle himself, in cap. iii. lib. 3, defines to 
be **-a deliberative tendency to or desire of 
things in our power:*' ri wpoaip^cig av sivj 
(iovKsvTixri o^e^ig toov f ^' vi^^Vj is translated by 
Dr. Gillies merely " deliberation.'' And, in 
the third place, the words ho KocKoog aws(pwoc^o 
TayccSov o\j'KQ^yl(K e^i^ui^ '■ Jience iAey well assert 
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the good to be that which all things desife,** 
are miserably perverted by Dr. Gillies, who 
translates^ them, ** good in general may be 
justly defined that which all desire." For 
Aristotle alludes here to Plato and the Pytha- 
goreans, who called the supreme principle of 
the universe ^ayuGtiv^ the goody and said that it 
was the object of desire to all things, as must 
be obvious to every tyro in the doctrines of 
those philosophers. 

Dr. Gillies, likewise, does not appear ta 
have had the smallest conception that Aris- 
totle in this sentence passes gradually from 
things more particular to things more univer-r 
sal. For art is less universal than Tne/Aorf, 
because every art is a method, but not every 
ftiethod is an art, since many things are ef- 
fected by inartificial methods. Again, action 
is more universal than method: for every 
method is a h^ibit, but not every action is a 
method ; since many things are done with- 
out method. And /?7T-e/ec/fon is more uni- 
versal than action, because every tru6 action 
proceeds from pre-election, but many things 
are the objects of this deliberative tendency 
which are not performed. The proposition, 
therefore, in this sentence, always proceeds to. 
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things more universal, just as ifj fbf instance,^ 
it should be said, fevery mtfw, every an^al,: 
every bodyj participates of being. 

Again, from the following specimen, the* 
reader will see how little Dr. Gillies has pre- 
served either the manner or the matter of 
Aristotle. It is the first part of the seconds 
chapter of the same book. E/ h n rehog s^t, 

ovTca y*Big aTT^i^oUy ws"* sivai xsyviy tloli ^ocxaiay ti^jt 
oj5^/i/*) JjyAov, cng 70VT* ccv siyi rayocGcVf xai to a^i^QVm 
Af' ovy Tccci *7r^og rov jSioy ri yvoorig uvtov jx$ypjX)jH 
s^st ^oTryjyi Kcci otuOo^'jfS^ TO^OTUif yrYxmoi B%oyugf 
^otX'Koy ocy Tvy%ocyoi^£y rov isovjog ; si ^ ovtm^ 
irei^TSoy tvttco ys Tfs^iKot&siy avTOf ri 'rrore sft^ run 
Tivog Tcuv f^/sriy/xwy ri ^vya[ji<£My\ , ^^Si€ $*av T^JJ 

xoti VI rrohniKn (paivljdci. i. Cp *^ If there is ^ 
certain end of practical objects, which wc; 
wish for its own sake, but we choose othei: 
things on account of this, artd not every 
thing for the sake of something else, (for 
thus there would be a progression to infinity, 
so that desire would be empty and vain^) — 
if diis be admitted, it is evident that this end 
will be the good) and tb^t which is nciost ex« 

F 



cfeUcftt. May we not, therefore, say tbaf 
the knowledge of it is of great importance- 
with respect to life ; and that, like archers^ 
having this for a niark, we shall more readily 
obtain what we want ? If, then, this be the 
case, let us endeavour by a rude delineatioa 
to &how what this end is, and to what science 
or faculty it belongs. It may indeed seenv 
to belong to the most principal and masteF 
science, and such the political science ap- 
pears to be." Dr. Gillies's translation of this 
passage is as follows : ^' But if there be an 
tiltimate end of all human pursuit^ an end 
desirable n^rely in itself, (and unless there 
be such an end, desire, proceeding, to infi* 
nity, will terminate in a baseless vision,) this^ 
ultimate end must be what is called good, 
and of goods the best. The knowledge of 
it also must greatly contribute to tlie benefit 
df life J serving as a butt to bowmen for the 
direction of our views and actions. Let us 
therefore endeavour to delineate it carefully, 
first premising that the investigation of it be- 
longs to that master science called politics/' 

Again, in the beginning of the fourtiii 
chapter, the words smi^^ Troika ymcrtg %xi 
7r^ooci^£(ng uycc^ov Ttvos o^ijai i i.e. ^* since alV 
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knowledge and pre-election aspire after a 
certain good/' are translated by Dr. Gillies, 
^^ since all cair thoughts and desires aim at 
some kind of good ;*' and this, though the 
word pre-election is considered by Aristotle 
of such importance that he has devoted the 
whole of one chapter to the investigation of 
its nature. In the same chapter, too, the 

words, fu y«j 7UCI TlXoc]u)y r^Trd^t roxno kcci B^r^TUp 

i. e. ** Plato well doubted and investigated,** 
are rendered by Dr. Gillies, ** Plato there- 
fore doubted ;" no notice whatever being 
taken of the compliment which Aristotte 
pays to his venerable master. 

Again, in the beginning of the thirteenth 
chapter, Aristotle says, bttsi J%y/v fi sviccsfioyiot 

T^Xrjg svs^siccji$ Tcar ccpsjriy rsKsiav ; i.e. ** Since 
felicity is a certain energy of the soul ac- 
cording to perfect virtue ;" but by Dr. Gil- 
lies he is made to $ay, *^ since happiness 
results from virtuous energies,** which is very 
far from his real meaning. For Aristotle 
here repeats nearly the whole of that accu- 
rate and beautiful definition of felicity which 
be had before given; viz. ** that it is the 
energy of the soul accor4ing to the most 
prfe9t virtue in a perfect li^e.*' Sq that fe>> 
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Hcity, according to Aristotle, i§ not merely 
the result of virtuous energife, but (^f the 
energies of the most perfect virtue, Again^ 
in ^he same chapter, Aristotle s^ys, ei h jauB 

ovToog s%si, ^YiXoVj on hi tov TroKmjcoy Bihvoci iru^ 

TO, 'TfS^l ^V%V\V* aXTTTB^ TCUl ']oV ^^BuK^LOVg Be^OCTTSV'" 
rovjocj TCOCi TTOCU CCOfJUC* KUl fUlchK^V 0(rW ^l/dUCUTS^ 

xai (SbXtimv ri ^TfoKniXfi 77ig lut^ifcyig. i. €. ^^ If 

this be the case, -it is evident that the politi- 
cian (the man v^ho is capable of managing 
the reins of government) ought to know the 
manner in wrhich things pertaining to the 
soul subsist, just as he who intends to admi- 
nister remedies to the eyes ought to have a 
knowledge of the whole body ; and this by 
how much the more honourable and excel- 
lent the political is than the medicinal sci- 
ence/' Compare this with the following 
translation of Dr. Gillies : " The true states- 
man, therefore, ought to know the mind as 
much, or rather more, (because his pursuit 
is still more excellent) than the physician 
does the body/' Here; the very beautiful 
and important dogma contained in the ori- 
wginal, and which Aristotle derived from the 
^ JCharmides of Plato, is entirely lost in the 
translation of Dr. GiiUes* The dogma I al- 
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lude tois this : th^t he who intends to cure 

» « . - .,-..> 

a part, ought to have an accprate knowledge 
pf the whole body, and that the former can- 
not be properly effected without tlie latter^ 
pr. Gillies too has destroyed by his transla- 
tion the beautiful analogy implied by Aris- 
totle' in this, sentence ; I mean, that the most 
exalted virtue, in which felicity consists, ha§ 
the same j-elatipn to the whole soul that tlxQ 
eye has to the whole body. For the most 
exalted virtue, as Aristotle shows in the tenll^ 
book, is theoretic, which has evidently thq 
relation of an eye. 
' Again, near the end of the first t)ookf 

Aristotle says, " that of the virtues some ar^ 

• ' • ' * " ''■ "^ 

dianoetic and others moral," K^yo^^.v yM 

avTcov rug /xsv S/avoJ^r/x^^, rug Ss riS^iKocg ; aild this 

division he also repeats in the beginning of 
the second book. Dr. Gillies, however, not 
knowing the accurate meaning of the word 
dianoetic, translates hccyof}TiKocg intellectual^ and 
thus destroys all the accuracy of Aristotle'^ 
meaning in this place, which is founded on 
that scientific division of the j>arts.or powers 
of the soul made by him, particularly in hi^s 
third book on the Soul, and alluded to in 
many, of his other various works. For, ac- 
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cording to Aristotle, in these writings hotvoia^ 
or the dianoetic power j is, in its most accurate 
signification, that faculty of the soul which 
reasons scientifically, deriving the principles 
of its reasoning from intellect ; but intellect 
is that power which perceives truth without 
affirmation or negation, because it does not 
understand by composition or division, but 
simply, and with immediate vision sees the 
forms of things. See the sixth chapter of 
the sixth book of his Ethics, the tenth book 
of the same work, and the latter part of the 
third chapter of his third book on the Soul. 
There is an absolute necessity therefore of 
using the word dianoetic in translating the 
flcroamatic works of Aristotle, because there 
is no word in the English language, nor per- 
haps in any other language, equivalent to its 
accurate meaning: for even in Latin the 
word cogitatio, which is the translation of it 
given by Cicero, conveys a very imperfect, 
or rather no idea whatever, of its primary 
philosophical signification. 

Farther still, the beginning of the secon4 
chapter of the second book is as follows : 
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ov^sy oc¥ fiv o^sXog ocvTfig. /. f, ** Since then the 
present treatise is not for the sake of thieory, 
like our other works : for we do not specu- 
late that we may know what virtue is, but 
that we may become good, since otherwise 
it would be attended with no benefit, &c.'V 
Which is thus translated by Dr. Gillies: 
^f Since the present treatise is not merely a 
theory, as other parts of our works (for the 
inquiry is not ' wherein virtue consists,' 
but ' how it may be best attained,' without 
which the speculative knowledge of it is not 
of the smallest value) &c/' Here the reader 
will easily see, that Dr. Gillies, by his ran- 
dom translation perverts, as usual, the mean- 
ing of Aristotle. For the inquiry in Ethiqs 
is not " how virtue may be best attained," 
since a man may know this without being 
virtuous ; but we speculate on this subject, as 
Aristotle says, ** that we may become good;" 
the end of this inquiry, as he elsewhere ob? 
ser\'es, not being knowledge but action* 

Again, near the end of the third chapter 
of this book, Aristotle says, Ils^i ie to x^Xotw- 

tfppy ocei TWi T6%vyf yivetai jcui cc^tvi* yjxi yd^ to fu 

iSsAr/oy iv Tovrjt). I. e. " Both art and virtue are 
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a^ays conversant with that which js more"^ 
difficuh, for in this there is a more excellent' 
good/* Compare this with the version of 
Dr. Gillies : " But the most difficult part is 
that best fitted for showing the excellence of 
the performer/' In this translation, as the 
reader will easily perceive, neither the accu- 
rate meaning, nor any thing of the manner 
of Aristotle, are preserved. 

Compare also the following passage, in the 
fourth chapter of this book, with the Doctor's 
version. It is the beginning of that chapter. 

A7i'0PYi(r£i£ Tocv Tig, TTcog XsyofjLSv on Sf/ too fiev S/xa/a 
ir^u{\ovTocg ^iKcciovg yive<rBcciy tu ^s (TooCp^ovoc (roo(p^ovocg' 
€t yoc^ TT^urjovcri ru S/x^/a tccci tcc <ra;(p^va, yi^yi Bicrt 
itxociot yxKi (rtio(p^oysg* CAjavrs^ si ra y^otinixtriKU %oU 

UOV(nKCCj y^OCfJLfJiOCTtKOl TCOCt [JLOVfTlKOi. if OVOS STTl TOOlf 

7£%yujv ovTCiog e%si ; svh%STUi yoc^ y^ocf^jjiUTiJCOif n 
'rrciYjO'cct Koci onro TV%Yig, %oci ocKKov vttoBsjjlsvov* ror§ 

OVV SSOCl y^OC^lJiOCTlKOg, £OCV 7C0CI y^OC^L^MCtiytOV T/ 'TTOl* 

i^(rii Tioct y^oc^y.otTi'KCAigj tovto ^W/ ro xotTcc rtiy €)f 

uvica y^u[^l^ocTlzylv. i. e. " It may be doubted 
why we say that men from performing just 
things must necessarily become just, and 
from performing temperate things, temper 
rate: for if ^they do such things as are just 
and temperate, they are alrfead y just and tem-t 
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perate; just as those who perform things 
grammatical and musical ate grammarians 
and musicians. Or may we not say that nei- 
ther is this the case with the arts ? For it is 
possible that a man may do something gram- 
matical both casually and from the sugges- 
tion of another. Hence he will then be a 
grammarian, if he both does something gram- 
matical and in a grammatical manner ; that 
is, if he does it according to the grammatical 
art which he contains in himself.** The 
translation of Dr. Gillies is as follows : ^' A 
>doubt arises, why we should say that men 
acquire justice by doing just actions, or be- 
come temperate by observing the rules of 
temperance ; since if they perform such ac- 
tions and observe such rules, it should seem 
that they must be already endowed with 
those virtues ; in the same manner as a man 
who writes or who performs according to the 
rules of grammar and music is already a 
grammarian and a musician. But this does 
not hold true even with respect to the arts; 
for a man may write grammar merely by 
imitation, by chance, or by the direction of 
another; but to be a grammarian he must 
himself understand the art." Here one part 
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of this passage, which is evidently a quefetiatt 
in the original, is made an assertive sentence 
in the version of Dr. Gillies; and in the 
concluding part the meaning of Aristotle is 
entirely perverted. For Aristotle says that 
a man is then a grammarian when he both 
does something grammatical and in a gram- 
matical ynanner ; but he does not merely say 
that to be a grammarian he must himself un- 
derstand the art. For simply to understand 
the art of grammar does not make a man a 
grammarian ; but to be so he must do some- 
thing grammatical^ grammatically. 

Again, in the second chapter of the 
third book, pre-election (jr^oui^sa-tg) is every- 
where confounded in the translation of Dr. 
Gillies with election and preference^ though, 
as we have before observed, it is defined by 
Aristotle himself to be a deliberative tendency 
tOj or desire of things in our power. It is not 
therefore the same either with election or 
preference^ since a man may choose or prefer 
one thing to another without deliberation^ but 
in this case hi& energy is not pre- elective. 

I shall pass on to the fifth book; for it 
would be an .godless task to enumerate all 
the inaccuracies of Dr. Gillies's translation. 
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In the fourth chapter, therefore, of this book 
Aristotle treats of corrective justice and its 
analogy, and having shown that it holds the 
middle place between los& and gain, and that 
it is the business of a judge to find this middle 
term, which is an arithmetical mean be- 
tween the greater and the lesser extreme, he 
illustrates his meaning ^s follows : la-oci ui 

£(p*uvj uof^ (212 yy, ahJ\.7iKocig* utto TYig uoc oc(pyl^Y^a^^ul 
70 ocSj xat TT^oo'KSKrBu) TYi yy, to e^ u))f yS* ws'f oKv^ fi 
Sy/j T)js' u£ V7fs^e%u TOO y\ Ttoci TO) y^* t)jj oc^oc /3^ 

TO) yS fc 

cc € u 

y ^ y S. 

i. €. " Let there be three equal right lines, 

aUy bb, cc. From the line aa let there be 

taken a part a e, and let this part be added to 

the line cc. Let this part also be cd. This 

being done, the whole line dec will surpass 

the line achy the line cd, and the line cf. 

Hencei it will surpass the line bb hy tha 

line ed. 

a € a 

b b 

c f c dr 

PFt Gillies'5 translation of this passage is no- 
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thing more than *' This plainly appears in 
geometry by means of a diagram !" 

Again ; take the following specimen of 
the Doctor's translation from the beginning 
of the eighth chapter of the same book : 

aiiKsi [isv Tcoci hKatoTT^ayiiy orav bkmv ng ccvru 
Tr^OLTJifl* OTOcv h uxoovj out' u^iTCSi ovTB hycociOTT^ayUf 
aXX* rj Tcaroc cvii^s^YiKog* otg yu^ (TVjj^sQyjTU iiycociotg 
mui fi uhKoig^ TT^TJovcnv. ahTtrjiJLoc is koci S/xa/o- 
" TT^ocyYifioc u)^i9otL TO) SKOVtrtcfy KOCI aTcovcioo* OTOCV yoc^ 
BKOVcriov ri ij/ffyfja/* a^a is tcoci ochjcyjiia 7o]s s^iv. 

MTS OcilKOV T/ SSOCl flSV^ OchKYlfMSC is OvisTTCU^ SUV flVj 

TO SKOVctov 'Tf^oa-fi. Xsyoo is SKovcriov fisvy v wcTrrj 

KOli TT^OTS^OV St^YlTaiy aV Tig TCjOV S^^UVTOO OVTUiV 
Siicog TCOCI jJLYI UyVOOOV TT^OCtJv^^ flYlTS OV, flYITS «, fJil^TS 
OV SVSKa* OlOV TiVOC TXmjsiy tcoci TlVlj TCOCI TtVOg SVSTCOCf 

xai STULVoov STCus'oVj fiYi Tcdcloc cvl^&s&yJTCog, firjh ^t^* 

dliCTfS^ Si Ttg Ku^VgV TIJV X^^?* OCVTOVj Timjot fTffOV* 

01% STcu)v is* ov yoc^ sni uvTCf. ivis%s\oci is toy 

7V7llo[JLSVOV TTOcJs^ SLVOClj TOV 5' OTl flSV UvB^COTTOg 1J 

Tcav TTu^ovTcov Tig yivoocTcsiv^ OTl is TToclri^ ocyvosiv. 
cfioioog is TO ToiovTCy iiCA)Pi(r9^co Tcat siri tou ov svSTca, 
TCOCI TTS^i Tfiv TT^oc^iv oKfiv* TO inj ocyvoH^svov* VI firi 
ayvoH^svov fisvy f^ri stt* ocvTca is ov, rj /3/^ ccTCOVoriov* 
TfoKku yoc^ TCOCI ']oov (f)v<rsi VTToc^dVTCtJV siioTsg TCdci 

'Tt^wflo^LiV TCOCI 7ru%0^Vy WV OvBsV OVTS STVOVQ'lOVy OVTS 
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ciKovcloy fsiv* otov TO yyi^ocjvj ri eerroBviio'xsiy. %•€• 

** Just and unjust actions then being those 
which we have enumerated, a man acts 
justly or unjustly when he does these things 
voluntarily ; but when he does them invo- 
luntarily he neither acts unjustly nor justly, 
except from accident: for he does those 
things which happen to be either just or un- 
just. But an unjust and also a just deed are 
defined by the voluntary and the involun- 
tary : for when these deeds are voluntary 
they are blamed ; but at the same time an 
unjust action is then performed. So that 
something unjust will indeed take place, but 
will not yet be an unjust deed unless it is ac- 
companied with the voluntary. But the vo- 
luntary, as was before observed, takes place 
when any one does that which is in his power 
knowingly, and is neither ignorant of the 
person to whom, nor with what, nor on what 
account he does it ; as, for instance, when he 
is not ignorant whoni he strikes, with what 
instrument, and on what account, and when 
he does each of these things, not from acci^ 
dent, nor by compulsion, as would be the 
case, if some one, taking his hand, should 
strike another person with it ; since in thi^ 
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ipstancc he would not strike willingly, be- 
cause it was not in his power to prevent it. 
It might also happen that he who was struck 
was the father of him by whom he was 
struck, and the son might know indeed that 
he was a man, or some one of the persons 
present, but might not know that he was his 
father. A similar distinction must likewise 
be made with respect to that for the sake of 
which a thing is done, and with respect to 
the whole action. Hence, that which is 
done ignorantly, or if not ignorantly, could 
not be prevented by him who did it, or was 
done by him through compulsion, is an in- 
voluntary deed. For we knowingly both do 
and are passive to many things, none of 
which is either voluntary or involuntary ; 
such, for instance, as old age or death." 
In order to understand the meaning of Aris- 
totle fully in this passage, it is necessary to 
observe, that, near the end of the seventh 
chapter, he makes a very accurate distinc- 
tion between the just and a just deed, and 
also between the unjust and an unjust deed^ 
" For,'' says he, '* the unjust or the just do-, 
fives its subsistence from nature or law ; but 
^he s^me thing when done is a just ox dn 
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unjust deedy and not before it is done. For 
prior to this it is the just, or the unjust. ^^ 

AiocCps^si §5 TO aSniYi[ji.oc tccci to a^movy Ttai to ^ikocioo^jloc 
Ttai to ^iKSciov* a^iKov fj^sv ya^ ss'i tyi (pvcrsi^ rj toc^su 

TO OCVTO h TOVTOj OTOCV 'I^^OC^SfVlj CC^IKTIIJLOC SS'l* TT^D^ 
Sc TT^OCXj^TlVaij HTTMy OcXK* U^LKOV* ■ O^OlODg ts iiOCl 

^i^aicofjLoc, 

Dr, Gillies's translation of this passage is as 
follows : ** Injustice, as applicable to actions, 
consists in what we have now said, but it 
does not belong to persons unless it be com- 
mitted voluntarily ; for when a man acts 
without intention the quality of his action, as 
good or bad, just or unjust, is, in reference 
to the agent, merely an accessary, not spring- 
ing essentially from himself, and neither en- 
titling him to praise nor subjecting him to 
blame. That therefore which is unjust is 
not injustice in the agent unless it be com- 
mitted voluntarily ; that is, as formerly ex- 
plained, unless the action, with all its cir- 
cumstances, depend entirely on our own 
power, and be performed knowingly, with 
intention, and without constraint. Thus, to 
make the act of striking parricide^ we must 
know the person whom we strike, the nature 
of the instrument with which the stroke is 
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inflicted; and the motive through which we 
are impelled to such a horrid crime. The 
action must also depend entirely oii our own 
power ; for in many natural events we are 
both agents and patients knowingly, though 
not voluntarily ; witness old age and death/' 
Here, in the first place, there is no vestige 
whatever in this translation of the distinction 
which Aristotle makes betwen the unjust 
TO aJ/xov, and an unjust deed^ to cchnyifm. In 
the next place no notice is taken of the il- 
lustration adduced by Aristotle oF one man 
taking the hand of another and striking a 
third person with it. And, in the third 
place, Aristotle says nothing about making 
•' the act of striking parricide ;" for this is 
an interpolation of the Doctor, 

Entire chapters, likewise, are translated by 
Dn Gillies with the same unskilfulness and 

inaccuracy ; and in these the same unpar« 
donable liberty is everywhere taken of arro* 
gantly interpolating, and rashly omitting, as 
may best serve the purposes of random para- 
'phrase. Of this the following chapters are 
instances. The first is the third chapter of 
the sixth book : A^^ocfis^^oi ow ocyuBsvy tts^ uvtcov 
VocKiy h.£y Copley. €5"w Sj^ otg ocXri^evBi ri ipuj^)^ too 
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yec^ Koci io^fi evh%£Tcct hocj^/svietrBccu B'n'i9yififi fji^sv ov;»f 

jjifl aicoX^v^siv Tocig JOfMiofficn* 'iravrsg yoc^ xyjrohu^L* 
^hvof^sv^ S7riS'U[JLi9oc fJLi^ eyh%S(rSoci u7<KMg e%Siy* tu 
Q€ £y^B%ofiksyoc uKKoogj OTuy 5^a» tov Bioo^uv ysyyiroci, 
kocvBoty^ SI STiy^ v fj^rj. s^ ayccyxrig a^oc sTi to mi^ 
TviToy* aflioy aja* 70c yu^ s^ uyayTCYjg oyrcc ofrtKon^^ 
u'i^Ldc TTuyTcc* ru S^ w^oc^ etysyrjrcc Kcci u((>Boc^». 
Hi SiSa)CT9y TTacra STrt^yiiiyj ^ojui uvccij tcui'to s^i^i^roy^ 
fLoc^YiTOV. £K Tr^oyiyMa-xofjLsyMy h 'Tfoccra 5/5acrxaA/«. 
uxTTTs^ Tiai ey roig ctyu^vtiKoig sKsyo^uy. n jJ^iv yocf 
h e^TTccyooyrigj ri Ss &vKKoyi(r^f.(Mi* vj fLsy ^yj ^ayooyti 
hc^ri 891 Koct Tbv KuQcTi^V h cvKKoyc^Log iK rcay 
xecQoKov* ^la-Df a^ oc^jxi s^ coy cu7<^yi^[Mgy uy 
WJK sS't 0-v?iXoyi(rfMg* iTraypoyri oc^cc. ri fjt^y u^» 
£%i9Yl^yi £9iy £^ig aTTohiXJiKyi, tlpci ccra uXKx ^fco"* 
iio^t^ofji^Bec sy T'oig ccyccT^vriKoig* oruy yof^ 'jrug 7ri9ivri^ 
xoci yvw^ijioi (leg(; yyuj^t^Ti^i *) avro) 6Q<ny at 
ajfj^/, £vn^aroci* u yu^ ^yi luuXKoy tov a"u^^gfar- 
^jMTogj xocrcc crvf^Se^Yiwog s^fi s^iTfi^riy* inrs^i ^uy cvy 
kfjnSYHJLi/ig iw^icBut toy r^Trpy Tovtoy. L €• ** As« 

sumingy therefore, a more elevated exoii' 

* The necessity of this emendation will be at once evident 
to any one who reads the second chapter of Ae first i)Ook of 
Aristotle's Posterior Analytics. Indeed this it tvidenl fioffl 
Ihe words that immediately follow. 

H 
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cKum, let us again speak concerning these. 
And let those things through which the 
^oul asserts the truth, by affirming or de- 
nying, be five in number ; viz. art^ scienccj 
prudence^ wisdom^ intellect : for by hypolepsis 
and opinion it is possible to be deceived. 
What science therefore is, will be from hence 
evident, if it be necessary to employ accu- 
racy on this occasion, and not to attend to 
similitudes. For we all are of opinion that 
what we know scientifically cannot admit of 
a various subsistence. But with respect to 
things which may subsist variously, when 
they are out of our view, vft are ignorant 
whether or not they exist. The object of 
scientific knowledge, therefore, is from ne- 
cessity. Hence it is eternal : for all such 
fhings as are simply from necessity are eter- 
nal : and things eternal are unbegotten and 
ip corruptible. ^Farther still, all science ap- 
pears to be capable of being taught, and the 
object of science is the object of discipline. 
But all learning is produced from things 
previously known, as we have said in our 
Analytics. For one kin^ of learning is ac- 
quired by induction, but another by syllo- 
gisni. And induction indeed is a principle^^ 
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m\d is the principle of that which tsuniyer^ 
sal *, but syllogism is composed from univer4 
sals. Hence the principles from which sylr. 
logism consists are not derived from syllo- 
gism. They are known therefore by induc- 
tion. Hence, too^ science is a demonstrative 
liabit, and whatever. else we have added to its 
definition in our analytics. For when a man 
believes in a certain way that a thing is, and 
the pirinciples of that in which he believes 
are more known to him than the conclusion, 
lie tb<^n possesses scientific knowledge. For 
if they are not more known to him than the 
conclusion, he will possess science acciden- 
jtally. Let scieni^e therefore be thus de- 
fined.'' 

Gpmpare this with the foUovfixig version. of 
Dr. Gillies: "Let these habits be the five 
follpwing; art, science, prudence, wisdonx, 
intellect. In matters of opinion we are lir 
able to be deceived, not so in matters of sci- 
-ence^ The former relates to things A^ariable 
in their nature, of whose ve^ existence wq 
.^inay doubt, unlpps vvhen they are actually 

* ^y that which is universal, AmioUe means in this placo 
every indemonstrable principle^ or, in oth^ wo(cls« every 
'#;pao7?i/andd^itiQA. ; . . 
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perceived ; the latter is conversant about 
things unalterable, necessary, and eternal,; 
incapable of being generated, exempt fron^ 
fcorrupt;ion ; the knowledge of which admits 
not of degrees between total ignorance an4 
absolute certainty. All science may bet 
taught, and all teaching implies principles, 
namely, those truths which' are previously 
known by experience or reason. The first 
principles are acquired by induction, that is 
by intellect operatinjg on experience. Sci- 
ence then may be defined a demonstrative, 
habit, distinguished by those properties which 
we have ascribed to it in our Analytics. The 

principles of science must be perceived with 

» ■ ' ■ '. ' . , , ■ 

the clearest evidence; for unless they be. 
more evident than the conclusions drawn 
from them, those conclusions will not forn^ 
science, . strictly so called; because their 
truth does not necessarily proceed from the 
truth of their premises, with which they are 
connected, not essentially, but only byway 
of accession or appendage.'* 

In this translation of Dr. Qillies it is obvi- 

'■■ ,'•'•■■ 

ous that, in the first place, no notice what* 
ever is taken of the word vTroXn^ig, hypolepsis^ 
though, considered as one of the powers pf 
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ttie soul,^ it is a word of great impOTtance in 
the philosophy of Aristotle ; and though the 
Doctor himself admits (in the introduction to 
this book) that ^^ the powers of intellection 
diffef as widely from each other as those of 
jsensation." This word, however, is used by 
Aristotle to signify the definite assent of thf 
soul to the discursivf energies of the dianoetic 
power. And, in the next place, by th^ 
rambling paraphrase of Dr. Gillies, the accu^ 
racy of Aristotle's reasoning is entirely de^ 
«troyed, as must be obvious, by comparing it 
with the original, to any one in the smallest 
4^gree familiar with the very scientific mod© 
p( writing ernployed by that philosopher. 

Again, the sixth chapter of the same book 
is as follows : Eira Siy &7ri^in^yi ^ns^i tuv x6cdoXov 

JSTiy UTToXTft^iCf 7C0CI Twy s^ avuyKiig oirrcMv, ita-i i^ocp(pu 
rcuv uTTohiXTtioy Kui 'nracrtig $7ns"i^[jLfig* fi^ru Ao/ou yot^ 
II iTriS-fii^n* Tfig ct^Tic Tou sT^iTflToVf «t' ay wr/riy/Ajf 
$/iy, i^Tf t?%v)?f »T5 (p^uriiT^g^ TO fisv yap Bici^rirov^ 
mTrd^sixjov* cti & Tvy%avov<riy ov(rai7n^t tcc $vh%0[ji£V6i 
ckKAo;^ eXSiv* ou^ $9} roi^^r rovrcov S9i* rou yc^^ ^c^ffu 
TTS^ sviwv ^%uv cnroiu^iy $9iy* u })7 ug uK'tfisvofLS^j 

j xoti iviexoiAsya ccTJicog b%uv^ iViS"i(iiifif kus ^vijav^ 
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0r/riyfcijv* hUTT^Ui vow uvat toov a^u)V. That 

is^ *' Since science is a definite assent to 
universals, and things which have a neces- 
sary subsistence ; and «ince there are prin- 
ciples of the objects of demonstration and of 
all science (for science subsists in conjunction 
with reason) — this being the case, of the 
principles of the objects of science, there 
will neither be science, nor art, nor pru- 
dence. For the object of science is demon- 
strable ;. but art and prudence are conversant 
Jvith things which have a various subsistence. 
Neither can wisdom pertain to these things : 
for it is the province of a wise man to possess 
demonstration of certain things. If there- 
fore the powers by which we assert the truth, 
and are never at any time deceived either 
<^bout things which have not or which have 
a various subsistence, are, science, prudence, 
.wisdom, and intellect; and if no one of 
ithese three can have principles for its ob- 
ject^ (I mean by the three, prudence, wis- 
dom, and science,) it remains that intellect is 
• ^conversant with principles, or is that power 
-by which we know the principles of $c^ 
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Compare this with the following IraBpla^. 
tion of Dr. Gillies : ** Since the object a£ 
science, as above observed, is universal and 
demonstrable trutli, and whatever is de^ 
monstrable must be founded on principles, it 
is manifest that there must be primary prin-' 
ciples, which are not science any more than 
they are art or, prudence. They are not 
science, because all science is demonstrable % 
thefy are not art or prudence, because these 
have for their subjects things contingent 
and variable : neither are they wlsdoni, be- 
cause, as we shall see hereafter, wisdom, and 
the highest wisdom, is conversant about 
truths susceptible of demonstration. Since 
then none of the four habits just mentioned; 
neither science, nor art, nor prudence^^ nor 
wisdom, can afford those primary principles ^ 
and since all the habits of the understanding 
are reducible to five, it follows that intellect,, 
operating on experience, is the only source 
from which those great arid primary trutha 
can be supposed to flow." 
. Here, in the first place, no Jiotice wii^tevec 
is taken of the word viroKr[^ig\ and, in die 
next place, science is confounded with the 
object of science^ For the words to /xsv yarp 
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>iri9fi^avf airojf /jcToy ; i.e. for the dbject of sci-^ 
entific knowledge is demonstrable^ are rendered 
by Dr. Gillies, '* because all science is rfe- 
monstrabte *." In the last sentence, too, of 
Dr. Gillies's translation, Aristotle is made to 
assert that concerning intellect which nei-^ 
ther the text authorizes, nor his own doc- 
trine as delivered by him in the second chap- 
ter of his Posterior Analytics, which we have 
already noticed. For he there expressly 
says^ ^* that the principles of demonstration 
(axioins and definitions) are by nature prior 
to the conclusions of which they are the 
source ;'' so far is he from asserting, ^^ that 
intellect operating on experience is the foun- 
tain whence these principles flow« 

Again : the latter part of the eighth chap<« 
ter of the same book is as follows : On y n 

€9iyf coavrs^ f/fjjrai* to yoc^ Ti^KTiKoy Totovjov* oof^' 
rnitSircci fji^y ^ to) ¥(a* o [asv y»^ vovg^ roov opavj tm 
^% it I h^oyog. ffis rov ST%KTOVj ov ovk BS'ty eTriS" 
fi^fif aJjC aicr^ficig* . ovx ti icav /J«jv, • ccTOC oteo 
cciaSavoiAiSa on to sv loig fiuOi/ifMiTiKO^ i^^uiovy 

* This observation was made by me long since, in p. 44 
of the introduction to my translation of Aristotle's Metaphy- 
sicfl; butDr. Gillies very, prudently takes no notice of itia iks- 
Supplement. 
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oclxrBvitrig yi (poovyjag* SKSivfig is, ccK7\.o'.6i86$. i.'€;» 

That prudence is not science is evident J 
for, as we have said, it is conversant with 
that which subsists as an e^ctreme : for that 
which is practical is a thing of thi%Jkind;« 
But it is opposed to intellect -^ for intellect is 
conversant with terms or limits, (i. e. axipms) 
of which th6re is no definilion J but prudence 
is conversant with that extreme, the percep* 
tion of which is not the province of science 
but of sense. Not, indeed, that it is ^ sensi* 
ble perception of things which are the pro- 
per objects of sense, but it is of that kind, as 
when we perceive that what i3 last in mather 
matical. figures is a triangle ; for figures-'stop 
there*. This, perception, holvever, rather 
belongs to sense ; but that which pertains fo 
prudence is specifically different.*' 

Compare this with the following transla- 
tion of Dr. Gillies : ** Prudence is manifestly 
different from science, being the perception 
of those particular and practical truths which 
admit not of demonstration ; whereas intel- 
lect is employed about those general and pri- 
mary principles, which require not any proof. 
In the chain, of mental faculties intellect and 

' * i. t. All figures are ultimately resolved into trianglei. 

1 
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prudence then form the two extreme links ; 
prudence holding the extreme of individual 
lity, and intellect that of generalization.* Prur 
dence then maybe called common sense, 
since it is conversant about objects of sense ; 
but in a manner specifically different from 
that in which the other senses are respectively 
conversant about their particular objects." 

Here, in the first place, what Aristotle 
says respecting a triangle is entirely omitted, 
as I have before observed in the introduction 
to my translation of Aristotle's Metaphysics ; 
and, in the next place, no part of this pas-r 
sage can with propriety be called a translar 
tion, as must be obvious even to the most 
careless reader. ' 

Thus much for Dn Gillies's translation of 
the sixth book. Without proceeding to no- 
tice similar inaccuracies and deformities in 
his translation of the seventh book, I shall 
only observe, that he "has entirely omitted 
the four last chapters of this book, which 
treat of pleasure ; because, says he, *' they 
are mere transcripts from the sixth book of 
the Ethics to Eudemus ; and the subject is 
more fully and more philosophically ex- 
plained In the tenth book of the Ethics to 
Nicom^chus/' Can any thjng be more abi. 



^ 
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^ surd than to omit translating these chapters 
because they are transcripts from another 
work of which he has given no trinsla* 
tion ? , Besides, these chapters were evi- 
dently designed by Aristotle to form a part of 
this book, as appears from the concluding 
sentence, which is as follows: Uspi i^sv ow 

^KpocTeiocg Kui ocKpocciocgy Kut Trspi Yi^oyfjg xoci KvTrri^ 
sipriTocij 'Hfiti Ti STCocS'OVf 7CUI TToug TQc fjLSv ' uyocO oc avTooy 

i. e. *' And thus we have spoken concerning 
continence and incontinence, pleasure and 
paiiiy what each of them is, and in what re- 
spect some of them are good and others bad. 
It now remains that we speak concerning 
friendship/' Are such pdlissions as these to 
be justified ? And will a;iy man presume to 
call him a translator who t^kes suph liberties 
with his original ? 

Without proceeding to notice ?very thing 
worthy of reprehension jn the remaining 
books, I shall finish this selection by present- 
ing the reader with the original of the whol^ 
qf the seventh chapter of the tenth book, as 
it is one of the most beautiful and important 
in the Ethics qf Aristotle; and will show in a 
{Strong point of view how Dr. Gillies has de- 
fofmeji the raj^nner, aijd 4estrpyed the acgu- 



fate jweaning of the'Staginte by his tr&nslatidil* 

"k^oc ryi> K^DCTiTviv'^ ocvrrj .5' sin tov a^tS'ov en^ ^ vovg 
TovTOj f/T5 aXKo Tif iri xocja (ptxriv ^onsi cc^iiv koci 
i^ysKT-Baij Koci evvotocv i%uy ^f p/ tluKoov %ut Bsiooy* eni 
Bsiov ov Ttoci aVTOj sns tmv ey yifj^iv to BetCTCcTOv* ri 
r^TCfv sys^sioc ttatu ttiv oijcstecv a^STriv uri ocv m rsKsia 

Sf tw^t' av ^o^Sisv sivxi xai roig ^r^orffov, Toxt x(f 
tthriBu* Tt^ocTtsvi TS yap uvrri ss'iv fi svs^sioc* icoci 
ya^ vovg toov sv rijJi^iify xoci rcov yveas'ooy^ fr^^i a o 
vovg. 6T/ ' Je trvyexsTaTri* Beco^nv rs yoc^ Juvajutgfla 
(rvnyjfog ficcXXov^ yj ^tt^utIsiv otiovv^ oiojjLS&a 'ts iety 
rj^'dvYiy 7ra:^aiJL6iJLi')(fiai tv\ ev^ocifjioyiu' tjS/ti? Ss twv tcoct 
aj^SToov ^y^^ysioov^ vj ruxra rYjv (ro(piuv o^ijoKoyov^isyeag ss'i* 
SoTCS/ yovv yj cro(f>ioc &avjj^«9ag vi^ovocg s%siy KaBa^iOTrjTi 
KCti t^jo (Se&aioo. svKoyov ^s TOtg eiloiri ^ooy ^touvto/v 
Tj^ico TVjv ocyooyriv ^ivoct. yjts KsyofjLSvvi avrec^TCStay Tre^i 
T)?v Bsco^YiriKYjv ^i.oiKi9 ocv Hri* roov fjLSv yoc^ vr^og 'Jo 
^riv ayuyKociciiv^ koci <ro^og^ tcocs hKociog^ koci ot Xoittoi 
hovToci' Toig ^s roiovroig iTtocvoog KS%o^yjyi^fisvot)y^ o [4>sv 
tiKoccog hiToct TT^og ovg hxMt07r^ocyYi(r€iy Ttoci jjlsSI* cuv* 
ofj^otodg ^5 KOCI xrcAj^^ooVy xui o ocv^^siogj koci roov ocKt^jm 
STcas'og. o Iscro^ogy koci tcocO^ avTovcov^'^vocToci B^oo^bcv* 
%oci oa-ca ay'(ro(pog »;, fiaKKov* (SsXriov S' i<rotfg ouvb^ov^ 
is%wv' ocXK* o^jLoag avroc^KSToeJog* io^eis S' av ocvrij 
f/.oyy, S/' ocvTYiv ocyocTTua-Bou* wi^v yoc^ tm ai/T^^ ytyijeci 

. 'TTOCPOC TO BsoupyfTOCt. OCTTO ts TOOV 'TT^HJony^ Tf ifTT^tm if 
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rujy l^sv ovv Tr^scHTmMV a^srcuvy $p roif woiKtrmofc i 

^OKov(riif a<r%oKoi mat. At *fisv ot>^ WohifMumi >W 
'jrocvTsXtog* ovhig ya^ ui^iroct rd TroKsfASiVj row ifp?ie!ftiim 
svsTta, ovh ^Troc^aOTTCSvoc^eiy ^TToKsiMoy* ib^at y^ ^ 
^ccvTsXcog fjLioct^dvog tig uvaij si rovg pifar^g TToT^ipi^t 
vroionoj ivu f^xcxt rxni ^ovoi yiyvoiifro. €9i S^ Hds fj 
Tov TToXirtkov occrxfihog, xai iroci^ «utoto irohiTiviff^i^ 
'n-s^i7roiov[Msyfi2vvccS'Biocg xai TifMocg^ rj rif^ yaxHai^wtait 
fti/TO) xui TOig TTvXiTocigj STS^ocv oVTav Tfig BH^K-ifiKif^^ 
yiv Tcul ^riroviJisy^ SjjXoy i/og sn^ pv^af, U hf fm 
f^y 7cu] oc Tccg oc^stxg 'TT^oc^eoov at ^Tiithuxi ndu 
^dXs^iKoti^ TtocKKu itxi fi^ye^si ^^5%atf<r/v' xvfat ^ 
^(ry^oXoi "Kui rsKovg rivog s^isrrxi^ "Koct ov S/* xvtxg 

Soxs/, B^co^ri^iKyi tv(rhcy xcci *ffu^ awYiv H^ivpg ^»r^m 
tiK6vgj s%uy rs r^ovviy oiiaiuv* uvrri Sf cr^ydu^si t^ 
sye^ysixv* koci ro ccvrzK^iug h ococi <rxfiKoc9i7<ioy^ xM 
ur^VTOVy ug uyB^umfvoy^ Hoct txra ^XA^ (Fdd ^AWku^ 
f/&) xTrvyfiJifJcctj xcicla'']av]r}y m^$iay (^x^^ai tmtif 
fj TsXsix Ifj iv^xifiovix xifTYi xv iiYj xvd^&oltt^ HxfiiliHrk 
lAYlTtog (iiov TsKsiov* ovhy yx^ anXig 4ti:rm Ki(i 
^vlxifioyixg. 6 ^e roiovrog xv eiri x^sfFjuiv ^tog^ 4%^ 
ccvB^wTToy* a yx^ -J ky^fM^^g e^iVf aroo fiaoc^tfui^ 

K 
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%ovTo rov ,0'vyBsroVj rocrouTca noci vi svs^ysioc .77}$ xa7« 
rriv fltA^v ot^Ty\v. ei ^rj Beiov o vovg ir^og tov uvB^cottoVj 
jcai xurot tovtov 0iogj Bsiog ir^og roy avB^uTrivov 
^loy* %fi; Sfi eu koctoc rovg Tra^aivovvTocgj avB^umivx 

m^h\ ^ Qp'oy syh%eToci ccTraBavocTi^siyj yccci otiruyroc 
W^iuy:,*7r^g TO ^v xara to x^riToy Tooy ev uuTCf* 
\i yot^'Kut rcf)^qy}cca fJUK^oy es'iy ivvocfjisi %oci ii^uiorviri 
TToKv, fjLccl^oy, V7r6^£%si TTccyjcuy. ^o^sie S' ocy tloci ejcocS'oy^ 
^tVfi^i T0\nQyft7f£^ TO Tco^ioy tloci u^jLUvoy. aTOiroy ovy 
y/vo/T* ccy^ St juwy rov ocvtov ^loy ai^oiTOj uKKx riyog 
OiXh9\>* ^ Ke%Bsy 76 'Tf^TS^oy a^fjioasi Tcat yvy* to 
y«p oi?c^/oj/.facaf^ t^ (pv<rUj xpaT/rov ytoct rihs'oy scB^ 
5ifi»5"^*: ae^/ Tif ayBpooTTCb lui Kocju 70V yovv (iiog^ BlTTSp 
fg^Ki9p6 70^70 ^o&fBpo>y^og. ov7og otfoc %ou sv^otiyi^on^d^og. 

?•€•," But if felicity is an energy according 
to virtue, it is reasonable to suppose thaj it is 
ant energy according to the most excellent 
yiitue 1 and; jthis will be the virtue of that 
wliich is best. Whether, therefore, this be 
i^ellectf pr something else which appears to 
isuLe ajfwi be the leader by nature, and to 
taijfe.a conception of things beautiful arid 
l^tvine; rcw: whether it is itself divine, or the 
most divine of all pur parts, the energy of 
^hts, aecording to its, proper virtue, will be 
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perfect felicity. But we have said that this 
energy is contemplative. And this appears 
to accord with what we before asserted, and 
also with truth. For this energy is the most 
excellent ; since intellect is the best of all 
our part5, and of objects of knowledge those 
are the most excellent about which intellect 
is conversant. Xhis energy also is most con- 
tinued : for we are able to contemplate more 
incessantly than to perform any action what- 
ever. We likewise think that pleasure ought 
to be mingled with felicity ; but the energy 
dccarding to wisdom is acknowledged to be 
the most pleasant of all the energies ac- 
cording to virtue. Wisdom therefore ap-' 
pears to possess pleasures admirable both for 
their purity and stability. It is reasonable 
also to think that those who joowe'^^ know- 
ledge live more pleasantly than those who 
investigate. That too, which is called self^ 
sufficiency, will especially subsist about the 
contemplative energy. For of the necessa- 
ries of life, the wise and the just man, and 
the rest of those who possess the moral vir- 
tues, are in want; but even when they are 
sufficiently supplied with these, the just maii 
js ia wahtpf those towards whom, and togei 
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dier with whom, he may act justly ; and in 
like manner the temperate and the brave 
man, and each of the rest. But the wise 
man when alone is able to contemplate ; and 
by how much the wiser he is by so much 
the more does he possess this ability. Per- 
haps, indeed, he will contemplate better 
when he has others to qo-ope^^ate with him ; 
but at the same time he is most sufficient to 
himself. This energy alone, likewise, will 
appear to be beloved for its own sake, for 
nothing else is produced from it besides con- 
templation. But from things of a practical 
nature we obtain something more or less be- 
sides the action itself. Felicity also appears 
to consist in leisure : for we engage in busi- 
ness that we may be at leisure, and we wage 
war that we may live in ppace. The ener- 
gies therefore of the political virtues consist 
either in political or in military transactions ; 
but the actions which are conversant with 
these appear tq. be full of employment. This 
indeed is perfectly the case with military 
transactions: for np one chooses to wage 
war, or prepare for it, for the sake of waging 
war ; since he would appear to be perfectly 
a homicide who should make enemies of his 
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ff leads fof the sake of iigfating and slaughter. 
The energy too of the politician is of a busy 
niature, and^ besides the mana^ment of pqib* 
lie alBfairs, is employed in procuring domi^ 
nion and honour, or a felicity for himself 
and the citizens different from the political 
energy^ which alw, as something different^ 
we evidently investigate. If, therefore^ po- 
litical and military actions surpass in beauty 
and magnitude all other virtuous actions, but 
these are of a busy nature^ aspire after a cer-» 
tain end, and are not eligible for their own 
i^kes ; but the energy of intellect, which ts 
contemplative, appears to excel other ener* 
gies in ardor, and to desire no other end be« 
sides itself ; if also it possesses a proper plea^ 
sure, which increases its energy,. and h^s^ in 
addition to this^ self-sufiiciency, leisure and 
unwearied power, so far as the condition of 
human nature will permit, with whatever 
else is attributed to the blessed, and appears 
to subsist according to this energy ; — if sucb 
be the case this will be the perfect felicity of 
nvm when it i^eceives a perfect length i^ 
life : for nothing belonging to felicity is im- 
perfect. Such a life, however, will be more 
excellent than that which is merely humayn | 
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for man will not thus live so far as he is man 
but so far as he contains in himself something 
divine. And as much as this part excels the 
composite so much does its energy surpass 
the energy belonging to every other virtue^^ 
If, therefore, intellect is divine with respiect 
to man, the life also according to intellect 
will be divine with respect to human life. 
Nor ought we, according to the exhortation 
of certain persons, to be wise in human af- 
fairs, since we are men, nor to regard mortal 
concerns, since we are mortal ; but as much 
as possible we should immortalize ourselves, 
•nd do every thing in order to live according 
to our most excellent part. For this part, 
tiiough it is small in bulk, far excels all 
things in power and dignity. It would seem 
also that each of us is this part ^, since that 
which obtains dominion is alsp more excels 
lent. It would therefore be absurd for a 
man not to choose his own life but the life 
of something else. That too which was be-* 
fore asserted accords with what is now said ; 
for that which is intimately allied to any m-^ 

* r 

. * The trut m(m, both according to Aristotle and PlatOj^ is 
intellect : for the essence of ^very thing is the summit of iti; 
IMiture. 
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lure is ihost excellent and most pleasant tb 
that nature; and hence a life according to in- 
tellect will be most excellent and pleasant to 
man, since this part is most eminently mam 
This life, therefore, is als^ most happy/' 

Dr. Gillies's translation of this chapter is as 
follows: "If happiness consijsts in virtnotif 
energies the greatest human happiness must 
consist in the exercise of the greatest viitye 
in man, which must be the virtuij or perfec- 
tion of his best part, whether this be int^Uect^ 
or whatever principle it be, that is destine4 
to command and bear sway; having know- 
ledge of things beautiful a.nd diyinp, as being 
either divine, itself, or at least that principle 
in us which mc^t approximate^ to divinity; 
The greatest human happiness then is tln^- 
retic and intellectual, which well accords 
with the properties which w^ formerly found 
by investigation to be essentially inherent in 
that most coveted object. The intellect is 
the best principle in man; its energies ari9 
the strongest, and the objects iibout which i( 
is conversant are far the most sublime. Thi^ 
energies of intellect are also the longest and 
most continuous, . since we can persevere in 
theorizing and thinking much longer than in 
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ptik>Tmmg any actioa whatever. Pleasufe,f 
k was observed, must be an ingredient in 
happiness ; but contemplative wisdom offers 
pieasuies the most admirable in purity and 
stability, and the pleasures of knowledge 
continually increase in proportion to our 
improvement in it : certainty concerning the 
subiimest truths affording still higher delight 
ki proportion to the intense efforte of intellect 
hy which they were discovered. That all- 
sufficiency, which we remarked ds a pro- 
perty of happiness, belongs to intellectual 
energies more fhan to any other ; for though 
tiie sage, as well as the moralist or the pa- 
Idot, stands in need cf bodily accommoda- 
tions, yet in eierting his highest excellen- 
cies he is not, like them, dependent on foD- 
tune b6th for his objects and his instruments ; 
for objects towards whom he may exercise 
his virtues, and insitruments which may ena- 
We him to effectuate his ends. Even unas- 
sisted and alone, though perhaps better with 
ttssistanfs, he can still think and theorize; 
possessing in the energies of his own mind 
the purest and most independent enjoy- 
ments. These enjoyments are valuable pe- 
culiarly on their own account, since they 
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terminate completeifm thettisd^s; Whereas' 
^1 praqtical virtue hasj beside tlic prAclite It- 
self^ some distinct Icfd separate etld in vie^. 
The tranquillity of lelsm^e iS nSatuj^Ily more • 
agreeable than the bi^tle of bustiie^; We' 
toil fpr the sake of quiet, artid iiifak^^ war fdr 
the sake of peace. But the prsictic^ virtues- 
are most conspicuousdy 3ex^rcised in ]^otidcftr 
and military functions, the latttr of which 
none but the mo^t sai^e ati<f ifinguiottry^ 
minds woul!d}Subf!iit to frbm choiice, convert- ^ 
ing friendis into enemies foi: the mlefdiplj^a'-- 
sure of fighting with thdm. Jtolities^ to^/ 
forms an operose) apd troabiesMfie ^ccupst-^ 
tioo, /which woidd ivit ^ be undertaken from* 
the sole Icktq of exercising political functions^ 
independei^dy o£ distinct akid sepait&te dsds ;' 
power, wealth , and ^ honour ; in oiie word, 
prosperity to oursielves, friends, or feliow-^- 
ciiiieiis. BiitbxteUectiial <dnergie»' are com^> 
plete and perfect in t^msielves, supplying' an 
exhaustless stream of pure and perenniad 
pieasurp, which in its turn invigorates tahd ^ 
enlivefis the energies,^ and dius incr^ftses^ and 
refines the boiirce from; which it ^jineeabingly 
springs; all-suliicientv peacdful, and perma^ 
nonty^as far as is boi}ips|tible mth the condi^ 
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tion of huQ5>nity. Were unakcfable )^er-' 
man?ncy ;ad44cl to such a life, it& ba|>piness 
woulcj bf tnoxG tban bumaxi ; but even within 
a U9iit9d term, its iuestimable delights may 
be enjoyed by those who attain the pcrfec- 
tipi^ of their ages a^d facuhies; Jiving not 
merely ^ partners with a frail and com- 
pQUi)d ii4tui!e, but according to the simple 
ajjd diviue priocipje. within them, whose 
enengj^s a»d virtues as far transcend all 
othei^ ays the intelLectual substance in which* 
thjey reaide excels all otiber substances af^ 
which our frame is coihjposed. We ought 
not, thi^efore, according to the vulgar exw 
hwtatiQn, though mortalvlo regard only njor/- 
tal thiixigs; but, as far as possible, to put on 
imtnortalily^ exerting ; ourselves to taste; the i 
joys of the intellectual ! life. . This is Jiriiigt 
according to, the :best part of what we jeall 
ourselves,, v^ich, though seeimiingly small itiJ 
hulk, is inconjparably greater in power and i 
in value thah all things besides. The intelr 
lect indeed is the best and sovereigu part of; 
cmx comtttuJion, and tljerefore^ strictly and 
properly ourselves. It is absurd therefore to . 
prefer any other life to our own. : Wliajt wa3 
above observed will apply here., The plea-* 
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tqre an4 good of each individual ndiist eon- 
sist in that ^vbich is most cangdnial tohi^ 
nature. The intellectual life, therefore, niu«t 
^ the best and happiest for man, since tbtf 
intellect is that which is peculiarly himself.*' 

Such is the translation of Dr. Gillies, iff 
^hich, besides continual inaccuracy ^n(f 
presurrtptuous interpolation, the manner of 
the original is entirely destroyed. For where^ 
in this translation is any vestige to be seen of 
that most accurate and syllogistic method 
which so eminently characterizes the writ* 
ings of Aristotle ? Where is that invincible 
force of reasoning to be discovered Which 
in Platonic language everywhere presents 
itself bound with geometrkal necessities? 
(j/BoufjiST^tKocfg amynutg.^ Where that modest 
caution with which the Stagirite in thi^ chap- 
ter, in conformity to his general custotriV 
introduces the dogmas of his philosophy? 
And, if we turn our attention to the Aiafter, 
we shall fin^d it no less tmworthy the beauty 
and profuixdi^y of the original. For instance, 
in the very first sentence, Aristotle says, " If 
feli^:ity is an energy atcordihg to virtue, it is 
reasonable to suppose that it is ah energy ac- 
cording to the most excellent virtue; and 






this -will be the virtue of that which is best.*^ 
C<mxpate ibis with the version of Dr. Gillies i 
f: If hap()ines^ consists in virtuous energies, 
4re greatest human happiness must consist in 
the exercbe of the greatest virtue in man, 
which nui^rbe ^ virtue w perfection of his 
fcest part**' Here, the word svkoyoy^ *^ it is 
fcasanable to suppose^'* is translated by Dr. 
Gillies ^^must:'^ and thus the modesty of 
Ariatotle in this sentence is entirely destroyed. 
Thpt the r»der too may see how Dr. Gillies 
has deformed the most scientific method of 
fcasoning adopted by Aristotle, let him com- 
pare th^ whole of the first sentence of the 
Doctor's translation with the original. Fdr 
Arii^totle!s resUoning is as follows: '• If feli- 
city is an energy according to virtue, it is 
reasonable to suppose that it is an energy ac- 
cording to the most excellent virtue. The 
ftiost excellent virtue is the virtue of the best 
part: tf>e energy of this part, therefore, ac^ 
cording to its proper virtue, will be perfect' 
felicity." Where is this geometric reason- 
ing to be found in the following rambling 
translation of. Dr. Gillies: *' If happines!^ 
consists in virtuous energies, the greatest hu- 
inan happiness must consist in the exercise of 



the grcati^st irirtue in mart, Whiifeli Itnust be th^ 
virtue or |)efrfocfioh 6f his best part, whfethcf 
tfiis be intellect, or whatever priiicipte it be/ 
that is destined to command and bear twzyi 
having knowledge of things beautiful and 
divine, as being either divine itself, or at least 
that principle in lis which most approiimates 
to divinity.*^ ' 

Againj compare the following sentence 
With the version of Dn Gillies : ^ This 
energy, also (says Aristotle, i. e. the energy" 
of intellect) is most continued : for we are 
able to contemplate more incessantly than to 
perform any action whatever.*' Bvit by Dr. 
Gillies he is made to say,' ** The energies of 
intellect are also the longfest and most conti-* 
nuoxis, since we can ^rsevere in theorizing 
and thinking much longer than in perform- 
ing any action whatever.** By this version 
it is evident that Dr. Gillies ;had not the 
smallest conception of what Aristotle means 
hy' intellectual energy \ anrd that he is himself 
unfortunately deprived of its possession. For 
this employment, as Aristotle observes in thisr 
trhairter, is itn enirgy according to wiidom i 
and wisdom^ as he defines it in -the sixth^ 
boot of thes^ ' Ethics; is *«^ the Intdlefctual 



perception of principles and thii^gs most hos 
nourable by nature/' m «<?/« ^s-i yovg xfy, 

rifiteaTccjaiy t^ (pvcH, xoa w^vg roov ci^'/jay. And* 

these principles zn^ things most honourable by 
nature are the first cause and his divine pro- 
geny^ as is evident from what we have al- 
ready observed. By no means, therefore, 
does this energy consist in merely theorizing, 
and thinking ; for this may be easily accom- 
plished by any one, and the power of per- 
forming it is not attended with the possession 
of intellectual virtue. 

Compare also the following with the 
translation of Dr. Gillies: '* Wisdom, says 
Aristotle, appears to possess pleasures admir- 
able both for their purity and stability. It 
is reasonable also to think that those who 
possess knowledge live more pleasantly than 
those who investigate*^] '" Pleasure, it was 
observed (says Dr. Gillies) must be aji in-.' 
gredient in happiness; but contejnplative 
wisdom offers pleasures the mpst admirable 
in purity and stability^ apd the pleasures of 
knowledge continually increase in propor- 
tion ' to our, imiproyen^ent in , it ; certainty^ 
concerning the sublimest truths affording 
s^U higher cjeljgjht Jin proportion to the in-* 
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tense efforts of intellect by which they were 
discoYQred.*' Here xnuch i& added by Dr. 
Gillies, which is not pjaly unwarranted by . 
the original, but evidently shows that the 
Doctor has entirely xnistakjen Aristotle's 
meaning. For though it is true '* that ttiCj 
pleasures of knowledge* continually increase! 
in proportion to our improremfent in it;" yet? 
this is not what Aristotle says, iior does it con- 
tain the smallest vestige of his real meaning;. 
For Aristotle says, *' It is reasonable to think: 
that those who jmsess knowledge live oiorci 
pleasantly tham those who investigate.'^ Ili: 
which sentence ih^ natuRe of iritellectufilr 
energy is indimted by the dpppsition of thq; 
postemon of fcnx>wJedgC to the iiivestigatipfi oi^ 
it. For as intellectual energy consists in 4h 
rent immediate vision, of the intelligible^ or 
the proper olject of intellect, the fullposs^s^ 
sian pf ;knptvlerig^ is previously n?cess?,ry to 
thei exerjcise qS this en^^rgy . H^ncii Aristptle^ 
in /the' t>^€jlfth . book of his Metaphysics^ 
speaking of intellect, expressly s?ys. " that ip> 
energizes pi^es^ingf .'* He, therefore, who 
is qapable> of this energy^ lives ncipre pl^^^- 
santly than him who investigates; beca^u^i^r 
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investigation is laborious, but intdkctual 
energy, from htin^ immediate vision^ is un« 
attended with labouri and is necessarily ac-^ 
companied with delight. What Dr^ Gillies 
tiierefore adds, *• thsX certainty concerning 
the sublimest truths a!ffordsJ still higher de<^ 
light in proportion > to the intense efforts of 
intellect by which they were; discovered," 
has nothing to do with the meaning of 
Aristotle in this place, but is, as u^aal, intto^ 
duced by the Doctor to conceal, his igno-^ 
ranee and please the vt^lgti^v, Ncrt to men- 
tion that Aristotle's modest fofm of expres- 
sidh, •' it is reas6ttable to suppose'' (guXoy^v) 
is entirely urinplice^l Jby the I>octon The- 

m 

reader who is disp<>8ed to compare the re- 
maining part of Dr. Gillies's translation of 
this chapter with the ^original, ^vm if he is^ 
biit moderately skilled in the philosophy of 
Aristotle, will find that Ht. Gillies ievery^-i 
where deforms the matter of the §tagirit6 by' 
unskilful interpolations, and cdmpktety de^ 
stroys the mmner^ by breaking bis geometri- 
cal chain of reasoning, in order, tfarpa|^ the 
medium of popular diction, to gratify die 
pJublie earw • -— 

Having presented the reader with so many 
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specimens of deformities and inaccuracies, o( 
important omissions and rash interpolations, 
in the translation of Dr.. Gillies, I shall leave 
him to judge what opinion ought to be 
formed of the following assertion in p. 236 
of the Doctor's Introduction to the first book. 
^^ My aim throughout, '\szys he, *' is to ad- 
here rigidly ta the sense of Aristotle \ to omit 
nothing which he says, to say nothing which 
he has omitted!** From these specimens; 
too, I would hope it is nearly obvious to 
eyery one, that in translating the abstruse or 
acroamatic writings of Aristotle, it is necessary 
to. observe the most rigid accuracy and the 
tDOSt literal exactness. For such is the preg- 
nant; brevity of diction, such the syllogistic 
method; uniformly adopted by the Stagirite 
in. these works, that in translating them it is 
np less necessary to copy, his manner thari 
fjiith fully preserve his matter; since, from 
the. scientific nature of the composition, the 

ilpipn: between the two is so great that thp 

', ' " , »* . , ' 

ibrmer cannot be neglected without essen- 
tially injuring the latter, 
f Similar deformities, and equally nume- 
rous, might be easily selected froni Dr. Gil- 
lies*s translation of Aristotle's Politics ; but 

M 
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the specimens which have been already ad- 
duced afibrd, I trUst, a sufficient proof that 
the Doctor is very far from having fathomed 
the profundity of the Stagirite's mind, and h 
therefore unequal to the task of transfusing 
that profundity into English. 

And now, I presume, t)r. Gillies is by this 
time furnished with a sufficient answer to the 
following observation in the conclusion of 
his reply to my Strictures. *' The nature 
and scope/' says he (p. 229 of his Supple- 
ment) *' of ray literary labours are so to- 
tally different from those of Mr. Tayloir, that 
it is not easy to understand how our road* 
could cross, or why he should step forth as 
my determined antagonist. Utility, cfotM- 
mon and vulgar utility, above Which that 
sublime author proudly soars^ was my ^eftt 
or rather sole aim." !Had t)r. Gillies m hi& 
translation faithfully given the manner and 
matter af Aristotle fa the best ctf his ability^ 
had he .discovered by his translation that h* 
was a genuine lover of truth, that he was i 
candidate for honedt fam^^ ahd not for th^ 
applause of the vulgar, tny road; sd far from? 
crossing, would haVe been perfectly ^ratkl 
to his, and I should have rejoiced to fia^ 
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him running with nie the same race, a com- 
petitpr for the saipe honours, and tendipg to 
thesame goal. But perceiving.that Dr. Gillies^ 
so far from having been a legitimate student 
of Aristotle's njore abstruse writings, had not 
even discovered that they were composed 
^ith studied obscurity of diction, and that, 
through a presumptuous confidenpe in his 
own abilities, he despised the best of Aristo- 
tle's Greek interpreters without being in the 
snqiallest degree familiar with their works, 
and ;n consequence of this had iputilated 
and deformed some of the noblest produc- 
tions of the Stagirite, I did indeed step forth 
as his determined antagonist. Such, how-- 
ever, being the real stsite of the case, is it 
difficult to understand why I should do so ? 
Is it possible I could act otherwise, professing, 
4S I dp, the sincerest regard for triOh, and 
believing it to be, as Plato says, the source of 
ev^ry good both to God and man ? rCould I 
patiently submit to see a work presented to 
tlie English reader as a translation of the 
Ethics and Politics of Aristotle, in which the 
sense is injured, and the beauty of the origi- 
nal deformed, in every page ? especially as 
I professed myself a student of Aristotle, and 
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one who had employed no common labour 
for a considerable number of years in the 
study of his philosophy; gladly availing my- 
self, in order to penetrate its depth, of every 
assistance that could be obtained, and not 
scorning the labours of his best disciples, 
through an unlawful confidence in the 
strength of my own mind, or a desire to 
gain*a noble end by ignoble means. 

But, after wondering that I stept forth as his 
antagonist. Dr. Gillies adds, *' that utility, 
common and vulgar utility, above which Mr, 
Taylor proudly soars, was his great, x)r rather 
sole, aini." Dr. Gillies is ignorant, I am 
afraid, that in the human species, as well as in 
every order of beings in the universe, there is 
a first, a middle, ahd last, that the progres- 
sion of things may form one unbroken chain, 
originating from deity, and terminating in 
matter. In consequence of this connexion, 
one part of the human species naturally coa- 
lesces through transcendency with beings of 
an order superior to man; another part 
through subjection unites with the brutal 
species ; and a third part, which subsists as 
the connecting medium between the other 
two, possesses thos^e properties which charao* 
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terlze human nature in a manner not ex- 
ceeding, but exactly commensurate to the 
condition of humanity. The first of these 
parts, from its surpassing excellence, consists 
of a small number of mankind. That which 
subsists as the middle is numerous. And that 
which ranks as the last in gradation is coin- 
posed of a countless multitude, ' ' 
■<■ • ■ • . . ' 

" Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallambrosa/' ' 

In consequence pf this beautjful gradation 
the most subordinate part of piankind are 
only to be benefitted by good rulers, laws, or 
customs, through which they become peace- 
ful members of the communities in which 
they live, and make a proficiency, as Maxi- 
mum Tyrius * well observes, not by the ac- 
cession of goocj, but by the diminution of 
evil. 

If Dr. Gillies, by professing to aim at con^- 
mon and vulgar utility, means an endeavour 
to benefit this lowest order of the human race 
by disseminating among th^m truths of a na- 
ture so arduous and sublime, that they can 
only be understood by the highest classof our 

species, I own, and I glory in the confession., 

- ' ' • • • ■ , ■ '* 

^ See p. 19 of xny translation of his Dissertations. 



that I do so^ ajbove such an ei^eavour, be*' 
P3i|ise it is «ot attended with aay advantage^ 
}^t\s np iess idle than profane, l^ut if he 
ipeaps biy this an attempt to he useful to the 
ii|]^4)e class of our species, (for such thp 
Ethics and Politics of Aristotle are calculated 
to beofSt) I am no less anxious than Dr. 
Gillies to dp good to this p^rt of ip^nkin^ 
by the publication of such truths as they are 
capable of understanding. A very consider- 
able part of the Dialogues of Plato are 
largely calculated to acconiplish this end ; 
but in translating these I h^ve not violate4 
Jhe Qieaning of the original in order to gra- 
tify the most subordinate part of our species^^ 
^nd sacrificed truth to vulgar applause. 

And this brings n^e^ in the last place, to 
an apology for the nianner in which I have 
published to the world the philosophy of 
Plato in an English garb. It is necessary 
then to observe, that Plato, in conformity with 
the earliest philosophers of antiquity, deli- 
vered the abstrqse dogmas of his philosophy 
pbscurely, in order tp conceal from the pro- 
fane and vulgar eye certain sublime truths, 
which that eye may fancy it sees, but which 
\i can never perceive in reality. That he 
<3id so is abundantly eyident ffoi^ the fol- 
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lowing [jassages extracted from his Epistles. 
In his setond epistle, then, which is to Dio^ 
nysius, he says : ^'According to the report 
of Archidemus, you say, that 1 have hot suf*- 
ficiently demonstrated to you the particulars 
respecting the nature of the first (god). I 
must speak to you therefore in enigmas^ that 
in case the letter should bt intercepted either 
by land or sea, he who reads it v%ay not under*' 
stand this part of its contents ^.^^ The pas* 
sage which then immediately folloVs is one of 
the most deeply mystical in all the writings 
of Plato ; but he who has penetrated its depth 
will acknowledge that it is no less admirable 
than profound, no less sublime than bb^ 
scure. T^ear the end of this epistle also hfe 
observes : *' For as it appears to me there tfrfe 
scarcely any particulars which mil be consi" 
dered by the multitude more ridiculous than 

these ; nor again, any which will appear more 
ivanderful and efifhusiastic to those that art 

well born f J' 

^i^iiu coi TTBft rrjs Tou fffufTou ^versus ^^aarreov ^19 croi Si^ 



In his seventh epistle also he observes ag 
follows : " Thus inuch, however, I shall 
say respecting all those whp either have writ- 
ten or shall write, affirming that they know 
those things which are the objects of niy 
study (whether they have heard them from 
me or from others, or whether they have 
discovered them tfiemselves) that they^have 
not heard any thing about these things con- 
formable to^ my opinion : for 1 never have 
Written nor ever shall write about them *. 
For a thing of this kind cannot be expressed 
by words like other disciplines, but by long 
familiarity, and living in conjunction with 
the thing . itself, a liglit as it were leaping 
from, a fire will on a sudden be enkindled 
in the soul, and there itself nourish itself." 
And shortly after he adds.: ** But if it ap- 
peared to me that the particulars of which I 
am speaking could be sufficiently commu- 
nicated to the viultitude hy writing orspeech^ 
what could we accomplish more beautiful in 
life than to impart a mighty benefit to man- 
kind, and lead an intelligible nature into 
light, so as to be obvious to all men? I 

* Plato means by this, that he has never written perspi- 
cuously about j»/d/>^«&/« or true beings, the proper objects of 
intellect. 
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think, however, that an attempt of this kind 
would only be beneficial to a few, who from 
sOoiie small vestiges previously demonstrated 
are themselves able to discover these abstruse 
particulars. But with respect to the rest of 
matikind, some it will fill with a :contem|rt 
by no means elegant, and others with a lofty 
and arrogant hope that they shall now learn 
certain excellent things *." , 

As Plato therefore promulgated the most 
sublime of his doctrines obscurely, in order to 
conceal them, from the vulgar, but at the 
same, time delivered them scientifically, in 
translating the writings which contain those 
doctrines it is necessary to observe the most 

xai yf a^awcc;y, 00*01 (pa^^v ei^evou ite^i wv syu) tnfov^aXco, sir 
«/AOu axTjKOorss, sir' olXKwv, si^' w$ ev^oyrs$ avroi, rotitovg ouje 
tern Kara ye njv cjxijy $o^av irs^i rov Trpayjxaroj sTtxieiv ov^sv, 
OUTC ovv sfMv ye irefi avrwy etrfi avyy^aiAfji^a, ov^s jtjMj ftole 
ygvyflat. fijroy yaj ov^a^w^ etrriv, wg aWa, fji^aiyjiuardt aXX* 
€K itoWt^g (Tvvovcrias yiyvo[j^6vyjs its^i ro it^ayfj^a avro, km rov 
^K^y> s^ai<fvifjs oiov airo *i;f 0^ iryjSrjoravhg s^oi^9ey <pu;s, sv rn 

^^X"! y^y^i**^^^^ c^TO sauro tjS'tj r^s^si, si h [Mi s^aivsh 

y^aitlsa, ^ ikclvujs sivai 'Tt^og rovg iroWovg Kai ^r^ra, rt rovrou 
xaAXiov ursnf^aKr av tjimv sv 1w ^iu), ij roig rs ay^gwitoitn fj^eyx 
C(psXos y^a'^ai, km rr^y (pyciv stg ^g roig itacri if^vayaysiyi 
aX\* ovrs av^§untoig yfyov[uai rr^y sm^si^rjciy irspi avrwv 
Xsyofusyrp^ ayaflov, si fiA^mriy oXiyoig, (/iroo'oi ^warci avevpeiv 
avroi $ia fUKpag sv^si^scug, roov rs S'/j aWwy, roug ^sv xa7a* 
(ppoyyjtrswg qvk opiwg sfMrXritrnEv av ov^aiM^ spt^pieXoug,- rovg h 
v'ify^krjg Kai xavv^g sKtihg, wg (rE[iv aria fj^iJi,aSr/Kolag. 

N 
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rigid attufacy and the most literal exactness^ 
in the $ame manner as in translating the 
acroamatic works of Aristotle. As all his 
dialogues too are the progeny of consum- 
^nate science^ be who in translating them 
]lresumes to: omit some words and interpolate 
others^ or to give what he conceives to be 
the general meaning of the sentences ; and> 
in short, alters the manner of Plato in order 
to accotnihodate his matter to the multi* 
tude^-— he who does this will inevitably de- 
stroy the profound meaning of the original, 
and obtrude his own rambling ideas on the 
reader for the scientifically accurate concep* 
tions of Plato. Let him who desires to be 
convinced of this read any of those dialogues 
in my translation of Plato's works, in which 
the substance of the Commentaries of Pro-^ 
clus^ Hermeas^ and Olympiodorus are givec^ 
in the note$4 

And here I cannot help remarking cofi-^ 
cerning these most excellent interpreters, 
and Uie latter Platonists in general, as they 
fere called, how fully die prophecy of their 
divine master has been verified in the fate of 
their works. The prophecy I allude to is 
contained in the latter part of the extract just 
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clte4 from his seventh epistle, in which be 
observes, that the man who writes pcrspicuf* 
ously on the sublime dogmas of his philo^ 
sophy will only benefit a few who are able 
to discover these abstruse particulars, but that 
in others he will produce either contempt ot 
arrogant hope. For these admirable men» 
in order to preserve the recondite parts of 
their master's philosophy to posterity, lin^ 
folded all that is sublime and mystic in the 
doctrines of Plato into the most pleasing and 
admirable light. For more than a thousand 
years, however, very few indeed appear to 
have been in the sI^allest degree bcni^fifted 
by their labours ; and I know of none that 
for this extended period may be said to hav9 
studied them sufficiently to derive all that 
advantage which they are largely calculated 
to afford. Hence, as I have elsewhere ob* 
served*, *' the beautiful light which they 
benevolently disclosed may be said to bare» 
hitherto unnoticed, illununed philosophy in 
her desolate retreats, like a. lamp shining on 
some venerable statue amidst dark and soli-» 
tary ruins.'* And yet though these phUo-* 

* See the G<nefftl IntrodactioD tp my transbtion of 
I^ato's works. 
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sopHers have, teen treated with such unde- 
served contempt by a pigmy race of critics 
and sophists^ .will any man undertake to 
qprove, that since the Jage of Plato, therp has 
liv^d a philosopher of so much profundity as 
Plotinus, so learned as Porphyry, so skilled 
an the deepest mysteries of theology as Jam- 
blichus, so acute as Syrianus, or who |jas un- 
folded: such treasures of wisdom as Proelus ? 
Tillrthisatleast is attempted to he proved let 
critics be silent, and cease to defame writing 
which theyl^ve never studied, and doctriries 
which they do not understand. 

But to return from this digression. Let 
Ihis then be my apology for, endeavouring to 
translate the works of Plato with such accu- 
iacy and literal exactness,— ^that it would laot 
have been btherwise possible to have pre- 
served either his mariner or his matter; and 
tiiathe wh4^ attempts to translate them with- 
out diligently attiending to the accurate mean- 
ing; of every word, may indeed compose a 
book niore conformable to modern ta§te, 
and more captivating to the vulgar reader, 
but his work will cease to he a translation, 
and will lose in faithfulness what popularity 
can never compensate. Let the following 
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also be my apology for having introduced 
into my translation 6f Plato certain unusual 
words of Gi^ek origin— that as the most ab* 
iBtr use doctrines of the Platonic philosophy 
bad never before been promulgated in £ng* 
lish, there w^re no words in our language 
equivaleftt U» their accurate ; meaning, and 
that a paraphrase of them could not be 
adopted, because they very frequently occur; 
that to introduce Greek terms into any mo- 
dern: language is to enrich that language; 
that ev^ry art and science is full of words 
derived from the Greek; and that philoso- 
phy, as being the mistress of al) arts and sci- 
ences, has a much prior and more legitimate 
claim to this privilege. 

And now again declaring that I have no 
jiersonal enmity whatever to Dr. Gillies, 
and that what I have said against him has 
been solely dictated by a love of truth, I 
shall, most probably, take my leave of him 
for even The accomplishment of a task, 
no less arduous than glorious, will fpr some 
years occupy all my leisure hours, and 
call forth my most strenuous exertions— 
that of translating into English the whole 
of Aristotle's works, with the substance of 
the commentaries of his best Greek interpre- 
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ters. The completion of this Hereulean la- 
bour will so fully engage my attention, that 
f shall neither have time nor inclination to 
attend to the defamation of Dr. Gillies, or 
any other writer who is a candidate for the 
honours of the multitude, and whose eye is 
not siJ^lely fixed upon truth. As this work 
too, when completed, will be published in a 
manner so truly independent, as to be, per- 
haps, without a parallel in this respect since 
prmting was invented, I shall have nothing 
to fear from illiberal criticism or malevolent 
invective *. That in such an age as the pre- 
sent both these should unite in opposing the 
labours of a man who neither writes for hire 
nor with any view to sordid emolument, is 
so far from being wonderful, that it is the ne- 
cessary consequence of extreme corruption 
of manners and depravity of taste *!•• Divi- 

^ :l^e reader^ who is desirous of seeing perfect specimens 
of such criticism and such invective> is referred to an account 
qt my tansbtion of Plato's works^ in two fungpps produc- 
tions, one of which is called The Imperial Review and the 
other The Literary Journal* 

t Tl» hand of barbaric despotism having destroyed the 
K^Qci^jfifi^ philosophers for ^nore than twelve hui^tred 
years, knowledge has become venal, and book-making a trade* 
Science on moral and intellectual subjects has been in conse^ 
qpenoe:9f this eptirdy k)st j and thr<>ugh the attempt tomak« 
€vay nian wiscineverj/ thing, all real knowledge on the sublimest 
subjects of^ptcttlafcion has been loct. 
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nity, however, has manifestly declared itself . 
in favour of my undertakings ; has obtained 
for them the most noble and the most li* 
berai patronage ; has enabled me, while en- 
gaged in them, to struggle successfully with 
adversity; and has made situations highly 
unfavourable to the cultivation of the Pla- 
tonic philosophy the instruments of its pro- 
mulgation in my native tongue. Relying, 
therefore, with firm confidence on the con- 
tinuance of that support, compared with 
which the strongest human aid is perfect 
impotence, I shall devote the remainder, 
as I have done a considerable portion of 
the former part of my life, to preserve to 
posterity the elements of the virtues and 
the rules of truth, committing these to writ- 
ing for common advantage, as a paternal 
and immortal inheritance. 



FINIS. 
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